


hats this thing? Its a free, PDF-only issue of MAGGOT BRAIN magazine. 
 Itwill not “replace” #3 ( hw in the works, and will definitely be in sub- 
fall). We simply want to keep to our 
wake of the police murder of George Floyd, 

‘which has severely changed the systems of produc- 
‘tion and ¢ fieie ed | of physical media. We recognize the responsibility of | 
bites spores rcs and wanted to not simply whet your appetites, but deliver a full and. 
‘complete issue, just in a different format this time. 


‘keep rewriting this introduction for two reasons, First, it really has to hit the right tone, and second- 
Jy, there’ the pace at which the news changes. Holy fuck, in regular Trumpian times the horrors come 
at us so quickly that if we reference, say, the deliberate caging and murder of children at the border, 
‘you might have to think real hard to remember that ohhh right, we are still doing that shit —and it’s 
‘happening now with Covid-19 and police in extra-militarized formations everywhere. 


‘Tam sad to say that I did try to approach this with humor, and to “out” myself. Well here, have a look: 
“Hello, I was all ready to go with this issue when word came down the hopper to shut it down, Which 
‘means you will never see these words in print! Which is a darn shame. ‘Welcome to the first SUMMER 
ISSUE of MAGGOT BRAIN —woo-hoo!, it was to read. ‘Let’ ees We 
‘have a pictorial pull-out spread with all members of the Raconteurs in fuzzy 
with the Beach Boys' true genius, that patriot of the beach, Mike Love; and Detroit's premier wordsn 
Kid Rock shows us how to BBQ using only your SUV's grille, ed of ne thino 
‘meat, whiskey!!l, cocaine, and gunpowder siphoned from shotgun shells. 


Ummmm, shit, sorry that’s not that funny. My brain is like that. Itis rarely very silent, and it goes all 
‘over the place, every direction at once. This is part of the reason I seek to compile and edit, to create 
‘one thing out of a lot of disparate things. I can lay in bed at night and re-order the contents of an issue 
‘on my phone, trying to provide this ideal combination from one work to another. It seems to give an 
‘order to my life, which otherwise slides pretty easily towards chaos. 






















‘The next impulse was naturally toward a sincere sincerity, with writing an introduction that went 
“First off, Treally hope you are doing as well as possible right now. I hope that your own health is at the 
least decent, as is that er tee , family, anid es nich a s possible, of your community at large. I hope 
that selfishness is rm wh fhat if you have had to encounter any of those ‘all. 
lives ty ot edo yy em the frst step in the Revolu- 
tion has to be canceling Thanksgiving. To keep this rant in some sort of order, the second step has to be, if 
not canceling the Fourth of July, then changing it up —no?” Some of that just feels like stringing words 
‘together, though. I know that I mean those words, but it looks alittle bit hokey once they're put down 
‘in black and white. . The end bit I was obviously trying to make it seem contemporary, because this 
should be “printed” around the time of July 4, 2020. 





‘In assembling the issue, I really am thinking of three things: 
A) None of this bullshit is “new," and to blame Trump for overly much of it is to give him far too much 
‘credit. Its at least a bit ahistorical, reactive, and lazy. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE EDITOR OF MAGGOT BRAIN 





B) To quote the Minutemen song “Situations at Hand,” off their 3-Way Tie record, “There’ still lofty 
‘dreams, meager desires — still silliness!” Even in the most fucked-up times, we need work that’s the 
‘equivalent of a chilled slice of icebox lemon meringue pie, or an orange picked off a tree, 

‘C) We do not do “theme” issues, but here I'm constantly thinking of the idea of community, and trying 
to serve maybe multiple communities, or to celebrate the work of multiple communities. [have tried 
to do that from the get-go. This is not a magazine that will ever punch down, or be needlessly snarky— 
‘as fun as it isto be snarky. And we all miss Gawker. But thats a pulse that’s running through every- 
thing presented here: the importance of community. 





‘Maggot Brain Three will be printed in the Fall, and loosely stated, it has to be our “FUCK TRUMP” 
issue. Every word will naturally be written, edited, and printed with the vision of a post-Trump world 
in our minds, It has to be that way. Lets take a deep breath and think on those three words: Life after 
‘Trump. Maybe just for today, lets not even look at the news, 
wards that goal. I myself am most interested in working people against rampant voter 
disenfranchisement. It's not as easy in the age of social eat tnn ol -we can do, and I've 
‘written about that. Life after Trump! 


‘This pandemic/uprising issue (#0) isa mix of the brand new and the archival. And because it's not a 
printed piece, there’ even a little bit of multimedia flim-flam which we really hope works. The celebra- 
tion of the Staple Singers’ 1965 Civil Rights masterpiece Freedom Highway is a thing I myself originally 
delivered as a presentation at Seattle's MoPOP Pop Studies Conference a decade or so ago. It was then 
printed as a pamphlet by some friends from that coterie. 


fetiaaaies way, is an exceptional yearly ‘event which brings together academics, who have to 

speak in something closer to the vernacular, and music rs, who get to pretend to be eggheads. 
‘There is a theme each year, but it really encourages folks to flex, to have fun, to share obsessions with 
‘like-minded freaks in fabulous ways. Thus far, it has yielded three articles in our pages, and I had 
planned to attend this year's conference —not to present, to just hang out with my people and collect 
some more excellent work for Maggot Brain, 











And again, it all comes back to community. I always position myself as an outsider in any situation — 
even at the 12-step meetings which have kept me alive for over 25 years now. It sucked a little bit in 
Jate April when I was denied the experience of seeing my peers kick ass at the Pop Studies Conference 
up in Seattle (as it was naturally postponed for a year). 


r 'm also thinking of community in regards to the work and livelihoods of thousands of friends and 
entertainment, rant, and hospitality communities. It really feels like every- 
‘one is so fucked, whether they master records or do live sound or run a shop or help | sons bowe 
or ee ee ee eee eee ‘hate wh ‘we have: 
amazing content we have in here. We are so lucky to have the work we do. This is why Maelad 
can -re in its entirety, my unedited 1998 interview with visionary writer Octavia Butler. From 
persistence and detailed nature of racism to attempts to look at diseases and viruses from a differ- 
e or it seemed remarkably prescient. And also, in parts, a bit p 


Love and “life after Trump” vibes to you and yours — 
‘Mike McGonigal 
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ASTROLOGICAL 
FORECAST 





Ghe wild, celestial winds 
are blowing! 


We're on the tail end of eclipse season, with a 
full moon rising July 4, many retrograde planets, 
anda lunar eclipse. Eclipses are cosmic events 
that are interpreted astrologically as shadow that 
overtakes the light, and times when unexpected 
or fateful events occur. Normally we get two to 
four eclipses per year—2020 has six! Many of the 
most challenging planets have been in retrograde 
motion, and will be through autumn. 


Saturn went into Capricorn January 24th, after 
being away for 28 years! Capricorn is Lord Saturn's 
home. Here he feels comfortable and is able to. 
fully be himself. And he is known for being a cruel 
taskmaster who throws down hard life lessons, 
for the purpose of righteousness and through 
loss, pain, and frustration. He'll be home for 2.5 
years. Yikes. Pluto also entered Capricorn. The last 
time that happened was the American Revolution! 


This year’s planetary combinations and shifts 
have been dumping buckets of chaos on us. This 
July full moon and lunar eclipse energies will 
continue to encourage the dissolution of our rot- 
ten underbelly. The planetary positions have been 
taking us deeper and deeper into contraction. 
Once the contractions have started, there’s no 
going back. Birth is imminent. When is your birth? 
We each need to recognize the inner resistance 
and struggle, then stop. Listen. Act from a vision- 
ary perspective. We've been shoved outside of the 
confines of convenience. We can no longer be dull, 





subservient, and oblivious. Be a part of the 
collective purge of capitalist, imperialist, white- 
supremacist authority and leadership. 


We've seen all kinds of revolution: cultural, socio- 
economic, political, industrial... Many of those were 
fought through long and raging wars. Now we are 
in the throes of spiritual revolution. The wars being 
waged are within each of our souls. The broken 

and corrupt systems we've upheld for centuries are 
breaking down. What the hell more will it take for 
us to make sustained effort for change? What more 
earth and human disturbances need to happen for 
us to embrace the spirit of revolution? 


We must shape our future by acknowledging that 
we are in the midst of metamorphosis. Do you 
remain complacent to obvious acts of hatred and/ 
or oppression because “that's just the way things/ 
people are?” When we wallow in unconscious 
automation, as a living product of our culture, we 
advocate for its injustices, and allow the wretched 
stench of oppressive American indoctrination to 
have full control over us. Choose revolution, ride 
these overwhelming cosmic waves into a new 
dawn. All power to the people. 


to the mountaintop because there's a 
understanding, went into the ~ motherfucker on the mountaintop 
valley knowing that the people that's playing King, and he’s been 
are in the valley, kno bullshitting us. And 
our plight is the same plight as we've got to go up on 
the people in the the mountain top, but 
valley, knowing not for the purpose of 
that our ene- living his lifestyle and living like 





mies are on he lives. We've got to go up on 
the mountain, the mountain top to make this 
our friends are motherfucker understand, 


understand that ing from the valley! Sa 
there’s work = 1AMA 
to be done in REVOLUTIONARY!” 
the valley, and 
when we get 
through with 
this work in 
the valley, 
then we got 


in the valley. We 7 goddamnit, that we are com- 
on 
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If your zodiac sign falls in 
this current season: 


Gemini 


Business and romantic partnershi 
Biol ce[te Rol mca lei Retour 
Tee Reuse UCC: | 
bonds during this time. Use the power of the duo 
BOM mae heel tle Rol 


Cancer 


You have the opportunity to turn unproductive 
ETM emi MOR Mir ma eMule) 
Ele Re ecard Reel ee 
demons. This may even extend to being of ser- 
Wire OMe eR eM Mill Mel meme ie thy 
ECs 


Leo 


RR om elmer CRE) 
a AMER ele Cc ame rd 
urges you to take risks and face the unknown 

with confidence. Perhaps the new road you walk 

will be paved by you, through a new venture or 

different way of engaging with your talent—not 
only for yourself, but for everyone. 





We GOT MORE SOW 
OVKE AND THE BLAZERS 





BY LUC SANTE 











“WE GOT MORE SOUL,” BY DYKE AND THE BLAZERS (Original 
Sound OS.86) Ex callection "M. Scale” Found circa 1977, Passaic, New 
Jersey. Estimated plays 50-60. Gritty but serviceable, the groaves stil 
evincing a satiny surface sheen, ‘The silences ate not too loud: the stop- 
and-go percolates nicely. Former owner Scale was in his middle twenties 
then, stil healthy, stil socially integrated, still employed. He played the 
record on Saturday mornings, finding in tan analogue to the optimistic 
cheer that filled him as he contemplated the possiblities ofa weekend that 


seemed as ong and promising asthe unwinding highway of his future life. 


‘Now he has no recollection of it. 


“SOUL POWER PT. 1," BY JAMES BROWN (King 45-6368) Ex colle: 
tion “Suggs” Found 1976, New York City. Estimated plays 200-250, Label 
rubbed nearly raw, with white bands at outer edge and edge of inner deelv- 
ity; title nearly legible, Shines nicely When held atan angle, but the surface 
is skating rink. James shouts are nealy lost ina forest of brambles, and 
seventzen seconds before the end groove the finale is hijacked by a fatal skip. 
Suggs was a teenager, serial attendee of house partes a pest othe ladies 
‘who imagined himself ht ith the ladies aloud kid with a big smile and 
a six-inch Affo who carried his records in a brown paper bag. Today he 
recalls this side abit ruefully on certain empty summer nights 


MARV !QHNSON 


Youu Accempanlnes hy fe Rabe 





“YOU GOT WHAT IT TAKES,” BY MARV JOHNSON (United Artists UA 185). Ex collection “Fran 
Paul” Found 1984, New Rochelle, New York. Estimated plays 75-100, Sounds beter than it looks 
“Asphalt-like undertone actually contributes to records lapidary impact, shaves a bit ofthe new-car 
ambiance off typical Berry Gordy production. The single hiccup by Mary fails to develop into a full 
skip, Former owner was fourteen atthe time, the recard stolen by her soi-disant bestfriend Debbie, 
‘who had it stolen from her in turn ata church-sponsored event, and who knows how it traveled all the 


‘way to Westchester County? Today the original owner has a pop-music memory that only goes back. 
about ten years. 





GE LeU Sm at We eR ACLU tee aoe 
Ex collection “Brenda Vernon” Found 1994, Oneonta, New York. Estimated plays 20-25, Like watch- 
nga ship sailing through mist, the music emerges from a wide but translucent cloud of tiny skiterings, 
although the surface was abraded by poor storage rather than overplaying. The former owner was 
sixteen, bought the record because ofits ttle because she thought she was in love, Disillusionment 
ot en en nee nt eats agi 
‘owners of house. Brenda today isa successful businesswoman, who disavows any knowledge of the 
details ofher youth and insists on the empowering quality of staring fixedly forward. 
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CU RCo eR U Ce eC aes ere ae 
“Rozier” Found circa 1974, New York City. Estimated plays 300-400. As thickly impastoed as alate 
Rouault, the record is simply unplayable; surface abrasion is compounded by extensive chipping of 
inner ring-spindle insert barely clings. Alin, in her middle teens atthe time, was a careful owner 
‘who filed her records ina carrying case (label bears a small sticker reading "I8"), Rozier, a friend of 
her older brother who "borrowed" it and marked it as his own, presented quite a dlferent picture, 
‘Not only did he subject it to numerous playings at late-night rumpuses where the tone arm would 
regularly be dropped bluntly and carelessly on the surface and taken up with similar lack of finesse, 
but he also, impishly and regularly sailed his records through the ar, aiming for friends’ unsuspect- 
ing heads. Eventually it traveled out the window and was rescued by a scavenger. Nothing is known, 
of the subsequent fates of either Aline or Rozier. 











"JUST ONE LOOK,” BY DORIS TROY (Atlantic 45-2188). Ex collection “Pearl” Found 1977, 
Brooklyn, New York. Estimated plays 100-150, Gives the impression of an imperfectly tuned radi 
the song is clearly audible, but apparently competes with an entirely separate musique concréte, 
ppethaps a litle-known Luc Ferrari composition. White streaks between grooves on the B-side pro- 
vide evidence of long-ago spillage ofa liquid substance. Former owner purchased record at sixteen. 
and continued to play it at home and at parties for much ofthe following decade, Donated it to the 
church bazaar on the eve of her marriage. Today she is twice-divorced and sad, misses her records, 


misses her old friends, misses her mom. 





S CHEATIN 


LITTLE MiLTO 





“WHO'S CHEATING WHO?" BY LITTLE MILTON (Checker 1113). Ex collection “ES” and "D 
Found 1973, New York City, Estimated plays 200-250, Very litle remains of the music on this re- 
cord, which now sounds like an electric coffee grinder on low speed. ES and D were siblings who 
agreed to share their records in a rare instance of youthful idealism and economy. Within a year or 
two, however, hormonally-driven tensions between them had escalated thelr former jocula rivalry 
{nto a state of war. Records became bargaining chips, then hostages, then weapons. ES, who was 
‘very attached to the music, attempted to handle them with care, but D, for whom records were 
social markers above all, reated them with contempt. Eventually their mother settled things by just 
throwing the whole mess out on the stret. Today the brothers have reconciled. ES enjoys smooth. 
jazz, golf, the occasional drink or three, while D has become a Buddhist and prefers the sound of 


his own inner harmonies. 


UR CUES el Oa UL en Tae ec et ery 
“Authur [sic]. Found 1972, Jersey City, New Jersey. Estimated plays 400-450, An unlistenable platter 
of French-fried worms, this record has been loved to death. Authur (pronounced “Arthur”) spent 
‘his teenage years consumed by this record. He lived surrounded by females: mother, grandmother, 
three sisters, and a girl cousin, all packed into a two-bedroom apartment; Authur slept inthe pan- 
try dloset. He obtained a small portable record player through a complicated series of swaps, stole 
the record from Woolworths, and listened to virtually nothing else between the ages of twelve and 
seventeen, Perhaps because man made electric lights to bring us out ofthe dark, he went to work 
{for Consolidated Edison in New York City, where he remains. Today he listens to the song on CD 
Present stants 














“CRYING,” BY ROY ORBISON (Monument 45-447). Ex collection “Laura Weiner” Found 1986, 

Honesdale, Pennsylvania, Estimated plays 15-20, Superb condition, beautifully maintained, sounds 
nearly new to the ear even if it does not necessarily appear that way to the eye. Laura bought the 
record because she was sad, because a certain boy failed to offer her a Valentine's Day remembrance. 
‘Then she forgot that she was sad, and forgot the record, andit sat in abox in her old bedroom for two 
decades after she married and went on to raise four children in a suburb of Atlanta, until the death. 
‘of her mother, when the house's contents were disposed of by professional estate managers. Today 
Sees erect ets 
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PLUG SIDE 
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ROCKIN’ PNEUMONIA PART |,” BY HUEY “PIANO” SMITH AND HIS CLOWNS (Cotilion 
45-44142). collection “Clasico “Clasie” Found 1980, Brunswick, Maine. Estimated plays 35-40. 
Another record in excellent condition, albeit presenting a label marked with various eter, num- 
bers and glyphs, mostly in felt marker. Itisa disc jockey copy, on which the side is inscribed “Plug 
Side" (peshaps redundantly, since th B side is Pat I), Clasic or Clase has here, ason several other 
records found long with it, daubed his name or handle on a stub of masking tape and covered the 

brand logo with it. He seems to have been an itinerant deejay who worked weddings and gradua- 
tions and possessed a great many records, mos of them with litle emotional investment; he played 


strictly to the crowd’ tastes, He died in 1979 from choking on a pretzel stick. Vic Damone’s version 
of “My Way” was played at his funeral. 


30 MAOH 


trenton 


TE TIMES 


De Ta aC a tea 
Pree ee ret a eee ee og ee 
plays 175-200. The Tymes here sound as if they are heard singing deep 
{na forest atthe lush height of summer by a wanderer on the trail above 
‘who cannot quite locate the source of the music. Birds and insects and 
rusting branches can be heard in three-dimensional detail-for all that 
they are really just scrtches-giving the song even more of a poignant, 
elegiac quality than it initially possessed. This is apt since Victor played 





the record Pere es eo 
er even knew he was alive. He kept the song secret from his parents, who 
‘ight have laughed, and from his friends, who certainly would have. He 
eer eerste nnn ee 
order knew better than to sign him up. Today he is an angry drunk, and 
Perec tg eet ee 
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oor AOL CUS LD eaters 
Soul 315). Ex collection “Tina” Found 1978, New York City. Estimated 
plays 175-225, The grooves’ rocky road here becomes a sonic analogue 
to the scratches and blots and blemishes on an old strip of film. The Fan- 
tastic J.C, is high-stepping along Broadway through an electric haze you 
‘could mistake for gnats or snow. Those were the good times-each pop 
See en ee eee eet cs 
Pee ner ticet a ea nett 
played it and played it some more forthe duration ofthe summer of 1968, 
even though it was just the follow-up, even though it sounded like a bare 
pete ene er han eg eee eee ce Lecact 





“TOHNNY.C 
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at first, but it found its way to Beverly’ house, and then to LaVerne’, and 
then to Tracy’, and Tracy’s mother was the ane who gave all the records 
away to a neighbor one day afterall the girls had gotten pregnant and the 
records, just a couple of years old by then, might as well have been relics 
of earliest childhood. Today each ofthe three survivors ofthat time will, 
if questioned, recall a certain brass-section color, a certain parade-drum 
bounce that stands in for 1968, unspecified and indistinguishable from 
the sodas and chips and hair-care products and magazines that wove with 
the music to create the fiber of those afternoons and weekends, still close 
to their hearts but an unimaginably vast remove away. 
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PRUE Oks Ce Guie CET En cara Ue 
Pn RCE rete een a Ce Ty 
Nickas, my editor at the exceptional 1990s maga- 
zine Index. He said yes, so I got her number from 
the white pages and rang her out of the blue. After a 
brief introduction, she got right to the point. “Mi- 
chael? she said, “Have you read all of my books?” 
Seer TEL settee Cnet 
that, sorry, hadn't. “Call me back when you have, 
PrrRerenis a tan ete 


Twas so in love with her at that moment, with her self-pos- 
session, intelligence, and straight-forward manner. The brev- 
ity of that first phone call was mirrored by a two hour-long 
talk a few months later. An edited version of that interview 
ran in both the next issue of Index and later, a university 
press book comprised of a dozen or so interviews with the 
author. This full version of the interview, printed here, is 
Per gona ech een caer ents 
myself, But if nothing else, the grace with which she handles 
the 29-year-old me might interest the reader. 


Pe eRe CSO e Tene toa tr 
long after the publication of Fledgling, her first new book in 
seven years, and twelfth in total. Butler received numerous 
awards for her work, including the Hugo and Nebula Awards 
bestowed in her field of science fiction, but she was also the 
sheers atest Rus Coan caclCe BU cross Teel oT iy 
Fellowship in 1995, and in 2000 she received a PEN lifetime 
pe nerre tn 


Ifyou havent read all of her work, I'm super jealous because 
you get to experience that now. Each of Butler’s narratives 
Coit tee mre nat ne ety 
then given room to blossom within the work as they slow- 
ly grow inside your brain too. This is crucially where she 
showed herselfa master of speculative fiction. Butler used 
the genre ina very freehand manner to pursue her interest 
in myths, parables, and moral stories. 


eet Reet eee eee Ty 
Peer teas te secant cet a 
thirteen that she would make a living as a writer of science 
fiction, despite her aunt telling her that “Negroes can't be 
writers” Her early work was repeatedly rejected by publish- 
Poe eects ya 


“The truth is, I hate short story writing” she says in the 
preface to Bloodchild, a collection of short works. “Trying to 
do it has taught me much more about frustration and de- 


spair than I ever wanted to know” Her explanation for this 
is that the concepts which intrigue her “tend to be big” and 
that “exploring them takes more time and space than a short 
story can contain” This helps explain why her novels have 
so ofien flowed into each other in the linked series format 
which characterizes so much sci-fi—the Patternist series 
take up five volumes, the Xenogenesis series comprises three 
books, and so on. 


Mauch as Butler disliked creating it, the short story “Blood- 
Neer ence nee ow Cnet 
insect-like creatures uses humans as reproductive surrogates 
een et eee ee tegen 
renee Choe came ee ern na ng 
Penton nese cates eed 
ea CRC ccd nt ae ee ey 
a “coming-of-age story” for the youth who chooses to be 
impregnated despite knowing how painful it will be. Butler 
adds that its also the “pregnant man story” she had always 
wanted to write. Finally, she relates how the tale had to be 
written out of fear. As she was getting ready to head to the 
Amazon for research, she read up on some of the nasty crit- 
ters she might encounter there. One, the botfly, which lays, 
its eggs in the wounds of its host, freaked her out so badly 
that she had to write about it in order to overcome the fear 
“Bloodchild” is archetypal Butler in its combination of weird 
biology—conflated and made extraterrestrial—with the 
melodrama of the unexpected. 


Once you're hooked, try Mind of My Mind, a gritty novel 
of psychic warfare set in South Central Los Angeles. Its the 
best of the Patternist books, which describe the evolution of 
Pertenece seats aT 
not use that term) to be like gods to us. The question of how 
they should use these abilities is slowly developed over the 
series, throughout which Butler shows a keen understanding 
of subcultural identity. 


RRC eee Ree Te eee 
Peete aes cor eRe eesti 
genre as a “neo-slave narrative using science fiction frame- 
‘work. Some books are so strong they do in effect create 
their own genre, so I'll just leave that there. 


Pea a ee een 
beyond mere prescience. It’s more than the fact that Butler 
POC te ta teeter metete genet 
the fascinating world of viruses and parasites. Or that in 
1993's Parable of the Sower, Butler warned of impending 
ecological collapse, the imminent dangers of a pandemic, the 








true importance of community building, and even envi- 
sioned a hateful presidential candidate who ran on a slogan 
to “make America great” When we think of ripping it all up 
Pre Rentee em entrsceeet Cees esr ted 
first. The only problem with re-reading her is that the pain of 
ease ert 


MIKE McGONIGAL: I warit fo congratulate you on the 
‘MacArthur Genius grant from a couple of years ago. How did 
that come about? Its always a bit of a surprise, isnt it? 


Cra RBC Scr Bose SE 
a. complete surprise. How it came about, I don't honestly 
Pend 


Oe on eee aes 
‘aware of that after the fact? 

Yeah, they do get in touch with people who've known you. 
Penna ose mote ea et ne sae 
contacted. There is an annual get-together for winners, but I 
Peony red 


It seems like they pay attention to people who could use the 
en 

ee RCo tesa yg etre 
amount of money is coming. Because when you‘e freelance, 
you know what should be coming, but you don't really know 
Rinettcontits 


Tye lived from doing freelance writing for years. 
‘Then you know what I mean, yeah. 


What’ really difficult for me is that its feast or famine, and 
Pen ees ae 

Serettt Ors an een One 
‘was to pay myselfa salary. There is that tendency, when you 
get a nice advance—well, there's nice and nice; I've never had 
Pest nectar east cin tse 
‘mean—and you put that away, and you pay yourself a salary. 
peetrse eave er nach er ient bcc ond 
to look around and say—what do I do now? I got into the 
position, back when I was just getting started—hefore I got, 
ea eee eee aes 
‘of my possessions, and never being able to claim them. You 
learn from things like that, and once you do start to get some 
‘money, you really don't want to be in that position again. 


Twas lucky; I had an extra typewriter. [ used to pawn it reg- 
ularly, It was the one thing that I would get back. Any time 


ene NC CEE arg 
really work, but I could fix it so that it worked for a test, and 
Tcould get some money on it. Inever stuck anybody with it. 
It was finally stolen, but it was jus... a period of my life that 
ea tt 


Se an er Rees re ee Ec 
Um-hm., Ihad a nice accordion that had to go. My moth- 
Pescara enact Cee rary 
‘words—nice and accordion—they wouldnt really fit togeth- 
Casta CEB Cee ecco 


‘Wel, they can be so beautiful and elaborate and have moth- 
er-of-peatl inlays... Yes, its a gorgeous instrument. And once 
Petes i seem res 
paying the rent is paying the rent, you know. 


Sa eee ee ee ed 
itas a writer? Do you take an excerpt from a novel that you're 
Se esr ted 

SRR COE SU og Cee eR ee aC 
Poe TSC men sane Tee en ace CR Tt 
don't do very much short work. I do a lot of public speaking. 
‘And that has helped many times, to get me through the dry 
Peer Res ent coar tents 
Pe Ase t etc enn sted 


Nm 
Pest acd 


‘Maybe. The kind of writing that I've been engaged in for years 
has been pretty much only writing about music. Its ust what 
cee ee 

ome 


re et coed 
Oh, foreign rights, rights—like, for instance, movie options, 
that kind of thing. And if you have an agent working for you 
to try to spread your stuff around, you might get into au- 

dio books, that kind of thing. Now, audio books weren't an 
option back when I was getting started, but every now and 
eee ce ates tne aay 
some other country. And generally that would be followed 
by them buying whatever else there was, So that helped an 
awful lot. It wasn'ta lot of money, but as you probably know, 
ee Seeger orig 
happened, it was always, “Well gee, now I know I'm going to 
Pte een 


Right, or you can add something to your rice and beans tonight 








With me, it was potatoes. For years, I wouldn't eat potatoes 
Peete as 


Thad to spend several years where I didn't eat any rice and 
Pe res ene Ce ae 
Bsa ee tos 


But a good can of Goya beans, I just love. I lived in a Nuyori- 
can neighborhood for a number of years and I miss it, so Goya 
beans remind me of that time and place. 

Se sre ters ted 


Puerto Rican in New York—they call it Nuyorican, 
ON oe RUN cra tence 


Yeah, I'm sorry. Its more of a Yankee, Northern thing. 
Neve Co TCnC eee Re OeTey 


So where do you live? 
Pasadena, California. That’s near Los Angeles. I don't know 
eget ec ene ts ee ereet ng east 
Retstee teen 


Rr eae en eee gan ed 
CEP Re eisai 
Well, were crawling into the hills. Ilive, actually, in Altade- 
za, which is a suburb of Pasadena, which is a suburb of Los 
Pema eta tec eee nee 
crally say it. Pasadena, with the parade and Rose Bowl and 
everything; people know about that. But what I live in is an 
unincorporated community, a foothill community. Its sort of 
the fire buffer between Pasadena and the mountains. 


Bit called Altadena because its up a litle higher? 
Yes, Like I said, its in the foothills. The name is a com- 
Percntoac eee eer Rect Rune cts eet cnn 
peeinged 


So, [learned from the notes to the story “Blood Child” that 
‘you're fascinated with biology and medicine, but I obviously 
‘could have figured that from stories like “Speech Sounds" and 
Fe rens 

Tsuspect so, yeah. 


How does this fascination manifest itself with you, though? 
You've just stated; I worry about these things. 


Sa eee Se ee 
‘Oh, I read all sorts of things, really. 


Sao eer ad 
Not so much journals, unless you want to call Scientific Ameri- 
reer Centegra tC tagee ese hs gc 
instance, I was just looking at Richard Rhodes’ book Deadly 
Feast, which is a scary-enough book, and really fascinating. 
neers og Tene ee eet ea eae 
Scientific American a couple of years ago, I guess it was. 


Tm sorry, you'e losing me here, You were fascinated by what? 
Oh, the protein that causes Mad Cow Disease and several other 
dementias. Right. And thats what, this book has been published 
in the last year, and that’s what the book is about, right? 

‘Yeah. Let me see what the copyright date is on this. Oh, 
gosh, I'm in a room with dim light. Its recent. I think its’97. 
Its basically about the kind of behavior that’ led to what was 
eventually called Mad Cow Disease, the kind of warnings we 
had ahead of time that we paid no attention to. And the kind 
Srnec es cate sree 
pay more attention to what we're doing now. 


‘And before that, I was very much fascinated by the Laurie 
Garrett book A Coming Plague, which deals with a lot of 

the public health problems that we have already had in this 
country and the ones that we'e storing up for ourselves in the 
future. I didnt pick these books up because I thought gee, I 
better keep up. I picked them up because they already were 
talking about subjects that fascinated me. I can remember 
years ago, picking up Medical Detectives by Burton Roche, I 
think its in two volumes or something; I went to the library. 


‘And that’ another thing, really. I think the library has been 
of more help to me than any other single institution, aside 
from public schools, And just going through all those cases, 
going way back into the 40s, of public health officials going 
out and figuring out what in the world has gone wrong here, 
Poe nse ore Stas 


Librarians can be such great people, and such resources 
Oh, they can be very helpful people, yes. [like to just go in 
and graze anyway. So sometimes I'll run across something 
that I wouldn't otherwise have thought of. 


‘That’ the way to find some of the most interesting books. 
zesty 


Saas a eee ee 

‘And it leads somewhere else. And I'm perfectly willing to be 
led, For instance, on a totally different subject, but still the 
ieee ta ee cnc evra rts 
See et ee ee et ea et 








told me that she was going to take me to a Broadway show 
Presa cs 


Tve never been to one, And she took me to Les Miserables. 
‘And I was immediately captured by it. Icame home and 
bought a couple of CDs of the music, and I want to read the 
book. And I'm very much caught up in the ideas of: A) How 
the book was put together; how it plays with your emotions, 
the musical, I mean, And B) some of the things that happen in 
it; they've taken me in directions that I didn't really expect. 


pres ec Bene aS nS Cg 
fact, I'm overjoyed when it happens, There are some ideas. 
that I don't want to talk too much about, because I don't 
want to lose them. But that I really want to look at for my 
Poa Tee NaC Ce ene zc ran ocd 
days, but some of the emotions and the kind of mass move- 
‘ment sort of thing which I havent paid alot of attention to 
in the past, I think I might want to look at that now. 


oe eS eed 
T'm working on Parable of the Talents. Its the follow-up to 
nen ca 


Well, isn't she establishing a community at the end of that book? 
Serge Men en to cnn mentee att Cr 
selves, And most ofthe time, when that happens—when it 
happens successfully—its the end of the book. And in this 
case it was my stopping place for Parable of the Sower. But its 
not the end of the book. I mean, its not the end of the story. 


When I walkin the morning, I make notes about things that 
have been occurring to me—always, five days a week, I doa 
morning walk—and I found myself writing about some of 
the things in the musical, on that walk. Not so much facts 
from the musical, but things that it inspired in me. If some- 
thing sticks with me and bothers me, then I know that its 
probably something I should write about. 


One of the things that occurs to me is that, in writing your 
books, you don't just have a story to tell and characters to 
Panter nee nee eee ea ee 
important, as well, to be developed. 

‘That’ the nice thing about science fiction, really. Back when 
Iwasa kid and began reading it, it was called the literature 
of ideas, And I think it still qualifies as that, as long as you 
kind of recognize that anything can be bad, just as anything 
ccan be good. You can have video game science fiction on the 
screen, on movies. And you can also have science fiction that 
SEN See ca eert cre 


Right. It seems maybe that some of the other kind of science 
{fiction spends too much time, for me at least, in the particulars, 
eet eens oe eet 
Bn ewer Roms ee Pes et ee 
Pena Une enn tg 
writing. That’s why, as a young writer you go to the writers’ 
conferences, and you have your stuff read by other people, 
and reacted to by them, And that’s why I say, really, in the 
last essay in Blood Child, that one of the things you're doing 
Pec ere et eC 
need people to tell you things like that, and some people 
never really get that message. You can get away with writ- 
Pa er se ecse ir kere erent g 
can have a bad day. I've got a novel that won't be reprinted 
in this country while I'm alive. 


Okay, Iwas wondering about that novel. What I'm trying to get 
tos that one of the things that I love about your work is that I 
See ee eee 
‘Thank you. 


eee eed 
Se een aa eee ed 
‘Also, there is the weakness that some of us have as writers, 
and I don't think it’s one that many of us talk about. Once 
you've gone through the trouble of creating a universe, you 
want to play init for a while! And it’s actually fun. Pve had 
people say, “Oh, you just wrote that trilogy for money” 


Tm not sure I'm the kind of writer who could just write a 
novel for money. An article, maybe. But not a novel. For me, 
Pacha seta ees set) 
can, and I'm not criticizing them at all. Its just that itS not me. 


Loved reading how “Blood Child the story, is the pregnant 
oat Een a ec ere ag 
that manifested itself was so interesting. 

‘Well, it came together with something else, you know. Some- 
times the best work comes from the collision of two com- 
pletely unrelated ideas. There was the pregnant man idea, 
and then there was the phobia and the way that I had to kind 
Caen g nets 


se ay a ee ee cee 


aaa 
preston ge 


And what isit that they do? 
RLS rircn Seto CL a tee 
its eggs under the skin and causes you to carry around a 








little pet for a while—a little maggot that’s lunching on 
Serevent 


And the idea, of course, is that itis much worse to just do 
what would make perfect sense, and get rid of this dreadful 
erect 

ACR SDR U Besse RSL TSC Cro ee Tes 
forest. And where I was, you coulds't because you would 
inevitably get an infection, and that would be much worse 
than just having a little maggot under your skin. So we were 
told that, if we got them, we should leave them there and 
cither have them taken care of when we got home—go to the 
doctor and have them removed. Or we should just let them 
Paneer er 


Se 
Cee ee Serre acc eet ag 
ee act nent casts 


One would certainly think so. The other thing Ilove is the way 
Peer er east 

UNC e ee ae ets eee ert 
for me, making it a love story—as opposed to turning it into 
Alien—was one way of lessening the impact of the thing that 
Tfound so horrifying. And that’ the idea of being a kind of 
Penman ed ete eeer eee ee ay 
afterword to that story. Not only because of the things that 
‘we've already discussed, but because I wanted to point out 
that: A) it wasnit a story about slavery—I got a lot of that— 
Serrano se ct teers 


San eee og ee Ty 
written about going to other planets and other star systems 
in exactly the same way they would write about going from 
England to America, or from England to Africa. And it’s just 
Paneer ee eae emg ec ateas 
get to that point. And there won't be the Navy sailing across 
the sea to protect you, or the cavalry coming over the hill, or 
any such nonsense. Were going to have to make some kind 
Serer mers a ett ng 
we've never done before. I doubt very much that it wll be 
anything like what I've written, of course. 


See seem eee 
See ere ean a CTS 
of the reasons that I began writing the Parable of the Sower, 
because I actually began with the idea of the Gaia hypothe- 
sis, [don’t even know if you want to hear this; this is almost 
Prensa 


reed 

Okay, but I got very interested in the Gaia hypothesis and 
‘what it would mean to us if we became immigrants to other 
worlds, Idontt mean other worlds in this solar system, 
because thats still awfully close to earth, but immigrants to 
Seen esos 


‘And I wondered what it would mean if we really were part 
of an earth organism in some real literal way, for us to go to 
some other organism. You know, what sort of problems we 
would have just because of that—rejection problems, call 
them. Some writers have dealt with this without ever men- 
tioning that that’s what they were doing. I wanted to deal with 
that, and I wanted to have my characters have a good reason 
to go into space. And especially into interstellar space, because 
its unrewarding and it’s uncertain and it’ definitely unprofit- 
able and extraordinarily costly, if we ever do it. 


‘That's one of the reasons I chose religion, because religion 
can make us do all sorts of things that are otherwise unprof- 
itable and extraordinary. So my characters would go because 
of their religion and would experience this kind of possible 
limb rejection. I mean, they landed on another world, and 
the other world is having a kind of—this is not the right way 
of putting it—but a kind of antibiotic reaction against them. 
Twanted to work more with that, and with also the kinds of 
Peet cess Cee nets 


It wouldn't necessarily be an accommodation with other 
people, but with the planet itself, if’ a living planet. And 
other problems that they would have, such as if it wasn't a 
living planet, it would seem like they wouldn't have a chance 
of surviving there, not without support. And the various 
kkinds of accommodations they would have to make that 
‘would not involve shooting anybody. Or getting shot. I guess 
Tm reacting to the video game aspect of space opera that’s so 
popular right now. 


Its realy interesting that you connect that type of scifi to 
colonialism; I never really thought of that, but it seems so clear 
Parse 

pre meng TO eee Ca Seas es 
enough about it. One of the things that startled me when I 
‘began going to conventions, science fiction conventions, was 
that alot of people hadn't really thought about it, either. And 
they realy did tend to think of going to other worlds or meet- 
ing aliens, as though they were meeting other humans. 


PRIN oe eee 
other intelligences somehow... dont think we will, frankly, 














Ban ere an sce 


ee as ig 


but if we did, they would be so extreme that we wouldn't 
have a clue, When they're Star Trek aliens, and they've got 
different marks on their forehead this time—I understand 
why youd want to do that for television, But for print, I 
think theres so much more to look at than the fact that, 
they're a funny shape. 


Right, right. Do you look at the natural world, then, for 
ered 

‘Oh, sure, I subscribe to a lot of magazines like Natural His- 
tory and Scientific American, Smithsonian, Discover—that 
kind of thing. And I buy a lot of books, more than I should. I 
don't do this just for research; I do it because I enjoy it. But it 
also feeds into the writing. 


Tlike, in the Xenogenesis series, just how strange the reproduc- 
ns 
Its surprising how slight a change we can make and it looks 


as though everything’ different. When I was a kid, [used to 
read science fiction in which authors would casually remark 
that this species has 27 different sexes, and every single one 
of them is absolutely essential for reproduction. And then 
they would go on and talk about something else. 


‘And I always wanted to know what in the heck they did! I 
figured, okay, I'm going to do this; I'm going to write about a 
species that has three sexes, And I want to know what every 
Brea earner ment temett sac eet tg 
that the third sex did because I kept the original two, but I 
had to come up with something that the third sex did. 


Tm surprised how many people—either in reviews or just 
in conversation—seem to presume that the third sex was a 
combination of men and women. And I mean, these are the 
Pe CER een rey meen ety 
Tete eam tere na entrar nt aes 
at all. And that’s certainly not what they do. I mean, here 
you have a third sex that makes no genetic contribution to 
ie ees ee ee er ten Te 
emanates ta 


Wel, the thing for me, when Iwas reading that, is that it 
reminded me of just how frequently sex can seem like such a 
strange and alien thing, as people, just two people together. 
ec esr ERS Cer Teco eer On a est 
can seem even more alien. And very fascinating. The idea, 
for instance, that some sea creatures have such an extreme 
sexual dimorphism—size difference—that the male is an 
appendage on the female. They make the attachment when 
eee comce tL cones cent anne 
the male doesn't. Or the way viruses reproduce. Imean, 
there are all sorts of fascinating possibilities that already 
exist and that we know about. 


Se ae ee ge ee eee 
is, in many of your narratives the lead characters goes through 
Ay ee ee eee oe 
what Fm getting at is, you've used alien-asssted, drug-ingested 
during the pregnancy and disease-asssted methods. 

‘And also of course, just plain genetics. 


Right, but to have these radical evolutionary changes. And Tm 
interested in what links you see between disease or viruses and 
ers 

Ne ee eee ee Neoe eeere nT 
a little bit less obvious. But my character is, by way of the re- 
ligion that she creates in Parable, preparing people for a very 
big change. Im sorry, would you repeat what you... 








Do you see viruses and diseases as potentially positive agents? 
think they probably are. I understand why we've gone about 
things as we have, infighting disease, because disease appears 
to be fighting us. Imean, you don't stop and think how beauti- 
meee ee esa astm tht 


But I have a feeling—and we've already proved it to some 
degree with the use of viruses to alter genetics—that it hasn't 
‘worked very well, but were learning. Things like monoclonal 
antibodies, There are so many things that we could be doing 
with, I won't say disease, I'll say microorganisms. Because it 
istit absolutely essential that they be disease organisms. 


think we'll learn if we survive, to partner them more 
Peer come a ces ne een g 
chance, because in fighting them, all we've really done 

is cull them and make them stronger. I mean, one of the 
things that both Laurie Garrett and some other writers I've 
been reading have talked about is the fact that we're get- 
ting more and more antibiotic-resistant diseases. And its 
because we keep fighting them and killing off the ones who 
are vulnerable to what we do—leaving the others, who are 
not vulnerable to our weapons, to reproduce, and make us 
Coons te cas 


BSS ee eae 

Yes, but it’s worse. Because insects, being multicellular, take 
alittle bit longer to develop resistance. And DDT was doing 
things to the world that we live in, that didn't involve just the 
insects, so there was that complication. 


With microorganisms, they reproduce so quickly that you 
Sr aOR Sea cece ee cence 
and I dontt know enough about them to talk about them the 
way Ii like to. So it's something that I know is going to come 
Pena mee ke eu as 
looked at a lot was the rabies virus. 


Bea a erates 

meri ene eer ter eats enee es cd 
back when people got rabies a lot more often. It was relative- 
ly modern medicine, but they hadnt yet learned to prevent 
rabies entirely, Just going over that was fascinating enough 
for me to realize that I definitely wanted to know more about 
Prater cy 


‘And preons are even more fascinating. I mean, here you 
eee cn eg Teen con 
and how does it hurt, how does it do harm? It does harm 
Ra ete mnie a een 


proteins of its kind in the body. So that you wind up with 
something that is communicable and something that is, in a 
See Se tet neers 





And also, like in Clay's Ark, aren't preons transmissible in. 
Brera ete ore 


Tm saying, as with the alien organism in Clay's Ark, aren't 
preons transmissible inter- species? 

Bee one eee eager Cs et Snes rant Te 
cies to species. Of course, we've helped a lot. And we're still 
doing it. Its very interesting also when something like that 
comes up or when something like AIDS comes up, to recog- 
nize not just the science of the situation, but the politics, and 
renee Omi eee nao ay cee aa on 
dont like those people who are getting sick, so maybe its 
good that they're getting sick” Or we have people who say, 
“Well, if I have to change the blood supply or the other bio- 
logical supply that I sell” 


Corneas were the problem in Mad Cow Disease, by the way. 
‘And corneas, from what I've read, dont transmit AIDS, but 
they can transmit this particular kind of dementia. “If have 
Por ona eect nt crn eros 
the chance” And the truth is, the person who says they'll 
take the chance, they're not taking the chance. I mean, a lot 
of hemophiliacs die because somebody decided to take the 
chance with the blood supply. So the economics and the 
politics, and the religion—sometimes in science fiction, we 
don't pay enough attention to those things, because we are 
Peemreting crt 


‘And sometimes we ridicule those things. You know, we'll 
Pees tena Cer tteteset a nee cnt 
the way people react. I mean, just the way people are, the 
many ways of being human. I was talking several years 
Popa starerenr tern mere ta tcrtcd 
fiction writer. We were having a panel discussion. And 
he and I got into an argument about this subject. He was 
talking about scientific possibilities of something that I 
thought wasntt likely to happen at all, because of the so- 
cial and political realities. 


Sete com eS eet ea ae 
Peete cna ey ea etna eres tre 
‘And I said well, of course they are. They do ital the time. 
‘And the example I gave—like I sai, this was several years 
ago—was that the L.A. Board of Supervisors had come up 
with the idea that it would be great if they could just deny all 
illegal aliens the right to use medical or educational facilities. 








‘And he said, well, yeah, they did come up with the ridiculous 
idea, but it was dropped because everybody got angry with 
them, And I said dontt worry, it will be back. Sure enough, 
back it came. And the second time around, it passed, Now it’s 
in legal limbo, but there are still people who think its a damn 
Pree an acne ay Meare tt) 
them personally, which is very odd but true. I mean, if you 
could get to each person and say, look, having a bunch of 
unhealthy, poorly-educated people running around in your 
midst is not going to do you a lot of good. And if they're afraid 
to go to the hospital because they're going to get sent home, 
and they have a contagious disease, they can just share it with 
you. That's the kind of thing—I think science fiction can han- 
Ci arses an ene 


That kind of thinking is so endemic, though. It just like, what 
does it cost to help out somebody who has the disease of drug 
Be ee ee eee ee 
ee en ne et eg a 

Look at our attitude toward marijuana, to take something 
very mild. Here in California we passed an initiative that 
said medical uses of marijuana were okay. A lot of people 
‘went ballistic, but if you need marijuana because you've got 
glaucoma, AIDS, cancer, why is that a political problem? We 
have developed attitudes about drugs that have a great deal 
‘more to do with fear and religion than they have to do with 
erate ese 


In your work, it seems there isa general interest in what it will be 
like to be not human any longer, or post-human. Do you think 
much about what the next change will be, after being human? 
‘One of the things I say about history is that it gives us the 
only other worlds we know of, that are definitely populated 
by creatures almost like us, And I have a feeling that we're 
not all that like the people who came before us. We'e like 
them, but we're not like them. And so in a way, if you want 
to know what we're likely to become, probably the best thing 
to do is to look back and see what we've been. It doesn't 
‘mean that we're going to travel a straight line. 


Some of the changes are definitely social. But, for instance, 
Pernt ecen tse secs 
ticular kind of disability to be transmissible and not to be 
lethal, then later on, that disability could spread through 
Peete Leen ca ee 
don't know if that's making sense, but it can become some- 
Prneeestta 


just turned off the cordless phone. I was just afraid the bat- 
oer eth Reet ec eta ne 


Okay. Are you done with what you were saying before? 
I think so. Yeah, I was kind of scattered, but... 


sea sts 
ered 


just read Kindred for the first time in the last year. And one 
af the things that made the story so frightening to me, is that 
there is no real explanation for why this is happening to the 
Cae 

Oddly enough, I would expect that to be what you pay the 
least attention to. Kindred is not science fiction. I suppose 
Tcould have stuck in a time machine and it could be called 
science fiction because there was a pseudo-scientific mech- 
PEO Sarena enter rn tse orang 
Pata 


Twas much more interested in taking a black woman of now, 
and sending her back to then and having her cope. I wanted to 
Psa teen hate teeny 
about history. Because I recognize that alot of young people 
Pe nrec nar enent Cat sec nace 


SrSmen nce ey scm om eee ate 
derstand what it might have been like, to have to live then. 
‘And frankly, Kindred doest't tell them what it would have 
been like. Kindred isa clean version of slavery. In the same 
‘way that some of the holocaust novels and TV shows have 
been rather clean. You don't really want to know the intimate 
details of what people had to go through. Because they're so 
ugly and awful. And frankly, in a weird way, boring. 


How did you do research for that book? 
Oh, my! First off, of course, I went to the library. I went to 
Tet ee ates strat! 
ten books that could possibly relate, and most of them were 
oR eO Renee Sem nce tens 
‘They tend to be so superficial that they're really useless if 
See tener cen are CT 
then I went to the library. I gave her my library, by the way, 
en Msg ter tee tory 
to her own bookshelf and discovers that she’s not getting 

any help from it, either. I went off to the library and to the 
social science room, and found that they had a great deal. I 
was looking into black history at a perfect time; a lot of the 
results of the 60s and the 70s were there on the shelf. 


What year were you writing that book? 
eee ee UCn ee Seca ney 
lot of reprints of things that hadn't been in print for decades, 








were there, And a lot of slave narratives that were no longer 
in print, but were there. Whole sets of books on the subject. 


ONS eRe eee Tee 
found that although I could get a lot of information on slav- 
ery in general, slavery in Maryland was not that easy to get 
information on. The best I could do was some books about, 
‘Maryland that were very general. And alittle bit about the 
Eastern shore, that got more specific. 


‘And of course, stories of Harriet Tubman and Frederick 
Douglass, because they were both Marylanders. But I felt 
really that ifI could do it, I needed to go to Maryland. So I 
sold a novel called Survivor before I should have, and went 
off to Maryland on a Greyhound bus, because I didn't really 
Preeti 


eRe CS Oe eased 
money that you get for short stories, after you're established. 


Then you rode the dog for a couple of days? 
pierre ta 


eerr ad 

Tthought so. 've been across the country several times on 
the Greyhound, so I knew how it was going to be, And I 
followed my habit. I got there, Baltimore, Strange city to me. 
Thad no reservations or anything like that. I went over the 
‘Travellers’ Aid and said, can you direct me to an inexpensive 
hotel, but one that isnt actually dangerous? And Travellers’ 
‘Aid is good at it. They will do it; they've done it for me in 
Pree 


SOs Nee bees eer bey 
the same thing. And I mean, I'm very fortunate to be six feet 
tall and rather formidable-looking, So I felt that, in the place 
See see Cran sect 

It turned out I was. And in the place where I was staying in 
Baltimore, I really was a bit worried. But it was okay. It was 
Pate nee te angen ts ccs Reve ets 

it was so dirty. But I was able to base myself in that crum- 
zy little room and go to the eastern shore on the Trailways, 
Sore cee een are 


‘And go to the Enoch Pratt Free Library, and go to the 
Historical Society. And just collect a lot of information. 
and walk my feet off. I mean, my feet never hurt so much, 
during that trip. And then, I missed the old house tour. I 
Peer terete nee Leber tina rene ag 
brief a period it was held. On my way home, I went down 
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to Washington D.C., to Mount Vernon. I bought every- 
thing I could on Mount Vernon, the plan of the place, and 
took pictures of the various dependencies. And just gen- 
erally kind of soaked as much of it up as I could. I came 
home, in fact, and put a plan of Mount Vernon on my wall, 
and used that not only for Kindred, but also for Wild Seed 
Sere eres 





ore a er 
It didn't mean that my characters lived in a mansion like 
that, but it just meant that I had an idea of the place, you 
Pea SSO ea Cra cota ea teeters 
or rebuilt any slave cabins. And they never said the word 
“slave? They said “servant.” So, there was obviously a game 
Pore seer es este eee net 
wander about and peer into things outside, not in the house, 
bbut outside. It was alot easier to wander. 








“Servant” is a lot easier on some people. 

I suppose so. Its easier to think about, especially when you're 
Ca eee ag sone hae cn seers 
ly enough, I think he was respectable as a man of his time, 
but that’ a different thing altogether. You have to give people 
their time, What I was saying earlier about history being 
other world’ people, intelligent life almost like us. And this 
‘was a matter of—well, he did do for his time, something 
Pees ees oer 


He freed his slaves when he died; a lot of people didn't do 
that. And even Thomas Jefferson, who got credit for doing 
Perches Ra eecce ees ete ayy 
his debts and all, So he was not, how can I put this? He was 
probably one of the better men of his time. 


Right, right, It seems that you do a lot of work to research. 
I dont do the kind of work that involves doing research and 
not writing. Except when I travel, Ido the research and the 
writing at the same time; one kind of stimulates the other. 
‘When I need to know something specific, I go hunting for it. 
POT ECSe tise ee ne nea tw Uk eet tts 
‘causes the novel to turn in directions that I had not really 
Sees acres 


Is that usually what the writing process is like for you? 
Cleats 


Have you ever thought of something sort of completely in your 
head, and it came out close to that? Or does it always change? 
Senate Seae ee nre ovens ees a et 
reasons, But it always changes. I think it has to be able to. If 
Sn noe terse cea ean 
idea and nothing else, at some point you're liable to wind up 
using your characters as puppets. 


Because you've already decided what's going to happen, and 
ifit cant happen logically, you'll just have it happen anyway. 


er a ee ee ee ee 
ce 

Eek! Yeah, you choose your facts carefully, right. Or your 
perce ti 


Right, And then, so for the Xenogenesis books, you travelled 
ye en mcrae era od 

See SR ee ane eee a 
people in the Amazon, but I had never spent much time in 
even the woods in the temperate zone, let alone the tropics. 
So I felt that ifI could, I really needed to. And I found the 


UCLA study tour that was headed that way. I went with the 
study tour because my Spanish is not very good. That was 
Pence erste Seem Ra eccn tits 
Se eet ea eta toes 
and having them be very patient with me—that was a good 
Secrets 


But in the rainforest I found, well, you know, the insects. 
‘The ones that aren't lunching off you are so repellent in some 
cases that you worry about them. And they're not all insects. 
ete eens Rea ener Tm tae 

to live in the bathroom at night. And I use the word “bath- 
room? very loosely. You go in at night and there are centi- 
pedes all over the place. This is not a heartening sight, but its 
amazing how quickly you get used to things. Yeah, it really 
Pee eect cee eck eset 
run in packs down the street. 


eer 
Tm just being very thankful that I'm living in a nice sub- 
urb now. I lived on a chicken ranch when I was a kid, and 
we didn’t have packs of them because my grandmother 
despised them. She also kept cats. We weren't too big on 
the poison, because we had lots of animals and who knew 
what might eat it? And those rats were there because of the 
corn and the mash and whatever the animals needed. You 
Renee eee eta nme ewe toma 
enough that they looked like they should be pets. This is 
weird, but they were so big that they weren't scary. I think 
its the slightly small, ugly squirminess of them that puts us 
off, if that makes any sense. Ugh, different situation alto- 
gether. Anyway, what was your next...? 


Have you travelled anywhere else to research books? 
‘Not really for research. I was in the USSR back when there 
was one. I was glad I went; I went with a group of SF writ- 
ers. I wasn't doing it specifically for research on a particular 
Poa eretee Cena tenors nse eet 
then, Reagan was President; I think he was in his first term. 
‘And there was a lot of fear here. I don't know how well you 
remember that. Do you? 


ou 

Okay, there was alot of fear about the potential for nuclear 
war. And Reagan was blustering. And you worried that, you 
know—gee, if they're crazy and our guys are crazy, there's 
liable to be a real problem here. 


Books like With Enough Shovels came out. That’s the Robert 
Scheer book. And you really worried. When I went over, I 








didr’t worry so much, because [looked around and realized 
peenescre rt ee esc naE 
‘wastit seeing any people with horns. I wasn't seeing anything 
that scared me. I mean, of course they could be nasty. Any- 
Penistone ea emcel 

to live as much as I did. And it also convinced me, strangely 
‘enough, that I wouldn't have liked their particular system. 


Se SS a Seem sa 
“those people,” you know? I came home feeling a lot better 
about things. And it found its way, in odd ways, into the 
novels that I wrote after that. I began to think more about 
the ways in which we were human and how we could change 
‘ourselves as human beings, as opposed to the smaller petty 
things that we always seem to think are so important. 


For instance—this is way off subject—you keep hearing peo- 
pile say that they can't take care of the environment because 
the economy will suffer. And the ones who say it loudest, what 
they really mean is that their personal economies will suffer, 
‘They won't make as much money. And they know they're 
doing harm, but its sort of like, they're burning down their 
neighbor’ house to keep warm, you know? And meanwhile, 
Per ee eet a oper tele i 


‘That’ the game that we keep playing with the environment, 
without being able to recognize—a great many of us—that 
itt already affecting us all. You used to get cigarette company 
Pen eee te tes ers neers 
tion that indicates smoking causes disease; it may not and it 
Pa SSMS Stare caer ae cent 
Perna tene ey ee eerste 
of debate about global warming. And its the same kind of 
thing. Were going to hang on and do what we're doing just 
as long as we can, and we don't care who suffers, until we 
start suffering. That will be different, that’ always different. 


live in a place called Oak Ridge. You might know the histo- 


pris 
BUNT 


Yeah. 
ea 


Se eg ae eee ae 
Sree sn reo eae ere 
‘Um-hm. I was in New Mexico, near White Sands [a nucle- 
ar testing site). I was at a science fiction convention and a 
‘woman who worked there was saying that she didn't under- 
stand why people were so afraid of things nuclear. And she 


understood and she wished she could convey her under- 
standing to the general public so they wouldnt be so afraid. 


‘And someone else said—well, you don't understand. Its 
not just you guys that we're afraid of, it’s the politicians, it’s 
Peeters er eka tenn Seve ey 
what they want. We don’t trust them, you know. And the 
second person was absolutely right. Scientists can get very 
caught up in what they're doing, just as writers can, and 
not necessarily realize how they're being used, or what else 
ronan 


Or if they do realize i, its okay because the work isso important. 
So anybody can get itl bit too obsessive and narrow. Your 
mentioning Oak Ridge reminded me of that particular incident. 


Tm always wondering what's going on now in these places? 
‘Who knows? Chances are, if anything is going on, you'll find 
Erecting 


Right, right, We're just here, just taking care of my wife's fam- 
ily’ house, Its very strange to live in a community which has 
been created by the government. The streets go from A to Z, 
Ua em 

ome 


But when I was a teenager, I lived in middle-class suburbs. 
And when I was reading, in Parable of the Sower, where— 
what's her name? Lauren? 

lee 


Her enclave is, what I would think of as projecting a subur- 
ban enclave into a possible future, It also reminds me of a 
rears 

tin Reece ea seen gL 
ground I guess. I thought of it as almost an African village—a 
compound, or a set of compounds. And because I used to live 
around the corner from a cul-de-sac a lot like that. It would 
have been possible for those people to build a wall. 


Ome eee cna ee ee 
‘They pretended it was because of all the heavy traffic. Now, 
you can imagine how much heavy traffic there is going into 
an upper-middle-class cul-de-sac. None at all. I mean, you 

could play football in the middle of the street, all day. 


But they obviously wanted to build the kind of wall that 
Sonnac ete eer Sera te! 
‘went a certain way home. And Td think about i, it was set 
up just right for the kind of arrangement that I had. And 











ene cnn te eee eee ee acy 
walled community that I found very interesting. 


Some of the politicians who didn’t have to live in their dis- 
tricts, who didnt have districts to live in, like the mayor, that 
Pena eta Coe ee eee aon SS STECT Earn! 
think—you know, if you live in there, and you have guards 
at the gate and traffic barriers and walls, at what point do 
you understand what it’s like to live outside? So I guess a lot 
‘of what I wrote into Parable had been stewing around in my 
thoughts for along time. So the point at which you under- 
stand what it’ like to be outside, is when the outside—is 
Pesta nts 


Again, that’s what worked for me so well with that, was that it 
Peg tse ee oat tea ey 
haves and have nots, just widening, really just a litle bit more. 


Thave a friend now who lives in a walled enclave, and it’s way 
‘out in Pomona, for goodness sake, which is alot further from 
eee Sen nso e ty gs 
Renan ee Scent na tants 
posed to do. Making the people inside feel good, I suppose. 


Yeah, its psychological, right? Just like houses themselves, parts 
ne 

‘Oh, sure. Especially the newer ones. You could kick your 
‘way through a wall, let alone a window. I guess we've al- 
‘ways had this where we mark off our personal space. And 
say—this is mine, this is my territory and I have a right to be 
there, and outside people dontt have a right to be there. 


Thadaa neighbor where I used to live, who raised Rottwei- 
emer eersna tr eer ce et tear 
really fun to run by and open the gate. I think they were nuts 
because the dog that he used for stud was absolutely insane, 
peta a rns ne ns nea een) 
have caught one, 


But he was tied up all the time because the owner knew what 
‘would happen. But there were two that he was planning to 
keep, he did keep them as a matter of fact, and raised them 
from pups. And when they were pretty much physically 
‘grown up, but still puppies in their attitudes, they used to get 
‘out because the kids would open the gates. 


‘They would come over and visit us. I live in the court right 
next door, He lives in a big house with a huge yard. [lived 
Pertrarekers ites et cat 
theyd come over. I came home one day and there are these 


two Rottweilers standing on the front lawn of my court, 
Pence pecee tt eta acrcre 


En Seema SPS Re eee eT 
thing else, I think that would have ended my plans. But there I 
.was, at my own home, damn it, and here are these dogs! And 
I just walked up. Pasadena is kind of coming down from the 
foothills, so there was a wall to retain the dirt, and steps to 

go up. I walked up the steps and said “Shame on you, shame 
cn you!” They just looked at me, and sniffed at my feet. Afier 
a while they decided that I might be okay, and they stopped 
their noise. But its like, that was my place, that was my territo- 
ry. Who the heck did they think they were? 


So the home place means a great deal to us, whether it’s a 
great walled fortress or just a crappy little house that you 
Rone cara geet shes 


Or perhaps going back thousands of years, something where 
Pt 
Pe Teste tence 


Where we demarcated it by scent or something. 
SS een he Nea Pes eta 


eee eer 
seat 


‘The thing is, I mean, I dorit have very much of a sense of smell. 
You probably do, but you dont use it a great deal. I mean, if 
you were in a situation where your life depended on it, either 
it would become a lot more useful to you, or you would die. 
Ifit was a matter of alot of people in that situation, then 
they would be culled for a sense of smell, And after a while, 
Peet eta a ernest | 
would be greatly enhanced. 


And one of the things that’ really interesting in Clay's Ark is 
Sr eee eee ee 
Everything. All the senses, yes, 


ee en ee een ge ee 
ae ear at a a 
‘Actually, I was coming home from a science fiction con- 
SCOUO ENB robe eT nC BCL OBR CR ROR Ce oc 
hound. I think it was my last substantial Greyhound trip— 
when I absolutely had to take the bus, and stay in someone 
elses room, you know, that kind of thing. 


‘And coming home on the Greyhound—I live in the desert, 








so I know these storms. The wind began to blow. It began, 
to blow dust and sand, mostly dust. Then it began to rain. 
‘And this meant that it was raining sideways, and it was, 
raining mud. You could not see a thing. Yould look out the 
Se eta ne te ee eon te eras 
no idea why we are alive, or why he didr't kill other people 
‘on the road. But every now and then there would be a clear 
‘moment, and you could see cars just pulled off, all along 
the road. It was just an incredible mess, especialy for big 
reer Ronee reece ee aac Saag 
storm inspired the beginning of Clay’ Ark. 


Ive sort of foisted your books on most of the members of 
Eo 
Bret snte 


—As well as friends, and sometimes people had just a minor 
reservation. I think its just because it was something that they 
weren't accustomed to, They all uniformly really got into them, 
ee er eats eer eee a 
seem connected to these natural processes and biological differ- 
ences between the sexes, and how a lot of your characters are 
really aware of that. Like in Clay’s Ark, the daughter that’ ill, 
the men stay away from her. And it’s sort of — 

Cee tog one Ug ny eget 
Pesan eg Cn ta eee eg eins 
Perea 


Oh, right, right 
if you read Patternmaster—she reverts to a more animal 
existence, and the dominant male has kind of staked her out. 
So the other males pretty much keep away from her. 


‘That’s something that’s just really interesting to me, is how 
your having these, when these people develop these powers 
‘or whatever, or just their senses develop more— 


In some cases, they are disabilities.And by the way, if you 
aU ee ts ee cee eee 
Se eG Me cets ec niC antes 
think about it and put yourself in her position, even now— 
you dont even have to look into the future to think how 
awful it would be to feel everybody else's pain. Then you 
know it’s not a power, 


One of the things I wanted to ask about Parable of the 
Sower is the central philosophy of "God as change.” And 
Sn aera arene a 
Pera 

Spe Se Te NC ecg eee 


Eee ast near anes Sa CE Satie 
ter, but he didnt really affect me directly because I didn't 
know him, He was my paternal grandfather, and I didn't 
know my father either, except a very small bit when I was 
very young, before he died. So I don't even know whether 
tee nd Teas ets eat tg 
telling me—well, this happened and that happened. So I 
don't have quite the background of my character, but the 
strong Baptist upbringing was definitely there. The rebel- 
eens east eee Crete meen Et 
Seen enn 


‘At age fifteen, I came to the conclusion that there were a lot. 
of inconsistencies that nobody wanted to talk about. And 
when I asked the minister, he said—have faith. Which didn't 
Preece acter earns 
pect hroaet hg 


dont know what kind of adolescence you went through, 
but my rebellion was mostly religious. I announced one day 
that Ino longer believed in God, and my mother just about 
hada fit. She called the minister to come talk to me. And 
the was the same one who had proven to me that he couldn't 
answer any of my questions that I really cared about. 


SOO ORC cra ee eee eT 
Pensa Rete a eet ee eee eee EY 
need to go out and get pregnant, or drink too much, or 
do any of the other things that people tend to do. I just 
Pee en na ema sane ae ay 
the family religion. 


Wow, I can see how— 
SS eee as co 


I didn't have that as an option, because my family wasn't reli- 
gious. It was, first ofall, my adolescence. I'm twenty-nine now, 
rn ere ety eae ee er 
See er ees 

omg 


Seo eee ere ae 
oe er ces 

Thad friends who were doing that, but I was always afraid 
Bare tee tats eee age ace 
Core Ensen rear va tet en eet 
figured the best thing for me to do is have my enjoyment 
SeUnitaucnt ae Uh bese saegeto rt eaceg seen) 
get high on that very, very nicely. 











Right, Well, oddly enough, I'm sure there are certain times 
cee ee cee 
Fes 

res 


And I think that it's true for some people. 

Senn ares CE ener ee ee 
‘way or another, whether it was to feel better or because they 
were depressed. Or to feel better because they were actually 
in physical pain. Or just to feel different. I think boredom 
Vetere Ca esos 


Adolescence is such a wrenching change for most people, 
that I think that’s where the very... al my characters, as you 
‘mentioned earlier, go through some kind of big change. 


‘And it’ usually related in some way to the change of ado- 
lescence, And if you had a particularly rough adolescence, 
eneoe tenant reece errr 
through a particularly rough change of their own, 


Do you hear from readers much, and what is that like? 

Tm such a horrible correspondent. I don't tend to answer 
eee SO ssn eee tt tag 
Poe eee ea sate acne ecg 
hear from that many of them. There’ a few standard ques- 
tions—are any of your books going to be made into mov- 
ies? That's one standard question. And sometimes ques- 
tions about specific things in the books, that kind of thing. 
cere greens ear ots 


But what is that like for you? 
eam Se eUe eects 


The two are sort of weirdly combined? 
cere 


like your litte description in your books, the little biographi- 
cal information. 
Oh, yeah. That wasi't actually ever intended to get in, but— 


Really? It wound up in all of them. 

Peo Rr eee a eer ieee ee eg 
them. But my editor had asked me, she said she heard that 
there was a biog that I was handing out, and could she see 
Reet cette tetcaet sectae a ern its 
Pee CeCe eee eum Ce retary 
erect Ree Cetra etc eet 
Renee arb env raster noe Uren s 
ers, they up it a little bit. Its always wrong. 


Right. The most recent one I have says that you're a 48-year- 
old writer, Ican remember. 
sees 


You describe yourself there as being “comfortably asocial.” 
Ble 


How do you mean that? 

Tmean, [like spending most of my time alone. I enjoy peo- 
ple bestifI can be alone much of the time. I used to worry 
about it because my family worried about it. And I finally 
realized—this is the way Iam. That’ that. We all have some 
weirdness, and this is mine, 








Wildseeds 
& Shapeshifters 


was introduced to Octavia work in a slavery and literature class. The discavery was 
like a love letter from my ancestors, As a history major, reading Kindred opened new 
portals of thinking for me, new ways of seeing myself, the role of history, and the ways 
the stories we tell ourselves, within families, or as a nation, shape and reshape us. The 
experience was life-changing. I didn't know it atthe time, but Octavia’ time-traveling 
novel, her distinctive, clear voice, her imagination had already planted their own “wild 
seeds” in me. I knew what I wanted to do—the question was how. 


‘A few years later, I was fortunate enough to study with Ms. Butler and other brilliant writers 
in Seattle at Clarion West, another powerful milestone, I will forever be grateful for the space 
‘Octavia created for me and for so many other writers, readers, scholars, and artists. In these 
challenging days, when we are passionately grappling with questions of citizenship, humani- 
ty, and stewardship, itis her Earth Seed passages that I return to, time and time again. 


Octavia left us too soon, but she left us with a tremendous body of work and archives to 
explore and revisit, There is no doubt that her creative legacy is impacting new generations 
of thinkers, inspiring future shapeshifters, changemakers. Octavia once said that she did not 
need to see a black role model to create her work. The desire, her imagination and deter- 
mination were always present, but Ican truly say that I needed to see Octavia’ gifts on the 
ppage before my own paths became clear to me, With her courage and persistence, Octavia 
haas inspired a new renaissance, a re-emergence of Afrofuturism in all its many forms, These 
writers use and retool genre conventions to revise and reverse long held meanings that de- 
fine community and communal storytelling. 


Here are wildsceds and shapeshifters, my favorite titles by just a few exciting writers whose work 
evokes the wild imagination of Ms. Butler while exploring thrilling new territories of their own. 


~ Sheree Renée Thomas, author of the new collection, Nine Bar Blues: Stories from an 
Ancient Future (Third Man Books), editor of Dark Matter 


Andrea Hairston, Master of Poisons 

Nalo Hopkinson, Midnight Robber 

N.K. Jemisin, The City We Became 

Rivers Solomon, An Unkindness of Ghost 
Jennifer Marie Brissett, Elysium 
Tananarive Due, My Sou! to Keep 

Akwaeke Emezi, Freshwater 

Eden Royce, Spooklights 

Ibura Salaam, When the World Wounds 
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@Real John Brannon 


B:10 PM Fe 2020 - check it out was gonna hand © onight it’s nasty 
g gonna hang out tonight Dut 

Map 1, 2020 - check it out was 
Beige gonna watch The Ghost And WE was Jen with Don Knotts on Svendooses 


Mar 16, 2018 ~ Check it out these washing machines An 


Europe are pissing me off 


31:52 aM 
10:29 AM * Aug 21, 2017 aes 
dhack it out i'm boycotting the eclipse today Sessa inside with all the lights 


3:45 PM - May 11, 2017 - Check it out the birthday party changed my 141 
wom 3 greatest rock n roll singers of all time 


fe Nick Cave is my top 


Jing on or something 


1:40 PM * dan 25, 2020 oe 
1:40 PA gue busy as fuck today at work T think Goldeh Girls on Ice is 
4:22 PM - Dec 3, 2017 

first Alice Cooper album on 8-track in a 70 Chevelle 


check it out I had the 


6:22 PM - Jan 4, 2020 
Check it out The KFC Fire Log does not smell like chicken when you light it, disappointing 


8:08 PM - May 6, 2020 ~ Check 
. jeck it out when this shit fi 
oe Da iy 672i Shoes 26 Sat Nie eek senay tansy dt 


8:40 PM - Jan 19, 2018 - Check it out you gotta hustl. hit 
mustle your #! 


9:43 PM - Sep 17, 2019 
check it out I gotta 
it out I gotta get off the phone Leslie’s trying to watch Bachelor In Paradise 
5:13 PM - Apr 2, 2020 
Check it out today I actually put on a pair of pants 


8:45 PM ° Apr 26, 2017 - Chack it out T wanna fuck wi mson fer and not the Joan Jett one 
a t na th Cr: & Clos id not thi 


I want Tommy James the long version 


10:29 eM - Sep 10, 2019 
Check it ou , 
k it out T don’t know what the fuck this is but 1/11 fuck with this fucking shit 


6:36 PM * Jan 30, 2018 - Check it out Suzi Quatro used to live two block: £ 
locks away from me 


12:16 PM - Jan 13, 2018 - Check it out 4 live in Detroit i don’t have time for racism 
12:27 PM - Sep 13, 2017 - Check it out 1/11 fuck with Mott The Hoople 


‘ontman of legendary b 
‘on Twitter, Check it out! 
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STRANGERS 


Tara Jane 0’Neil in conversation 
with Owen Ashworth 


Illustration by Marly Beyer 
Photo of TJO by Sarah Lyon. 
Photo of Owen Ashworth by Jeff Marini 


‘Twenty-eight years into her kaleidoscopic 
discography, Songs for Peacock is the first album 
singer/guitarist/composer/artst Tara Jane 
‘O'Neil has credited to just her initials: TJ0. 
‘Recorded at home using a borrowed Maestro 
‘drum machine and synthesize, in addition to 
‘TIO’ typical arsenal of guitar, bass, and voice, 
‘Songs for Peacock isa collection of pop covers 
recalled from her youth, It was initally intended 
asa “mixtape” for TJO’ late brother Brian, who 
passed away suddenly lat yea. 

(Over the course of twelve tracks, TJO pays 
tribute to their shared musical memory: 80s 
radio hits by Bananarama, Depeche Mode, 
‘Duran Duran, Siouxsie and the Banshees, Aztec 
‘Camera, and INXS get abstracted into thin 
‘wisps of dreamlike atmosphere, or stretched 
into languorous psychedelic soundscapes. 

‘Songs for Peacock was just released by Orindal 
Records, 

‘TJO chatted with Orindal’s Owen Ashworth, 
(also of Casiotone for the Painfully Alone & 
Advance Base) over the internet 


Owen Ashworth (OA): Iwas trying to 
remember when we met. I think it was in 
‘Olympia, maybe around 2006? Casiotone was 
playing a house show in Olympia with The 
Dead Science, and I think The Intima? From 
‘what I remember, you just happened to be 
staying at the house show house. 


Tara Jane O'Neil (THO): 1 did lve for neatly 
year at the Red House in Olympia. Uhad a 
basement room, and then later got a room in 
the house too. Themba from the Intima lived 
there, so did Joey Caso (lost on the Ghostship. 
RIP), That was 2003 


OA: Wow, I didn't realize that Joey Casio also 
lived there. I don't remember ever meeting Joey, 
Dut I was very aware of him as the ather very 

‘Casio-oriented person in the Pacific Northwest. 


‘TJO: Haha, Yeah, he was really young in 2008. 
He made some rad Casio-oriented music. His 
last project was called Obsidian Blade. 


OA: I remember loading gear into the 
basement, and you came downstairs and 
introduced yourself. You were walking around 
with scissors and very casually giving yourself 
haircut while we talked. I thought, “This isa 
very bohemian situation” 


TJO: Oh man, it was a super bohemian 
situation. Iflt ike I was almost too old to be 
living there at 30. A bunch of friends from 
previous musical lives on the east coast had lived 
there. Rachel Carns, Tim Greene, Sara Lund. 
“Then I showed up a few years later, with some 
people alot younger than me. It was coal. Lots of 
‘music was made in that house. It reminded me 

of the Rocket House in Louisville but with a litle 
less strife, I still cut my own hair. 


OA: I cut my own hair, too. 


TJO: Coronavirus lockdown cant fuck with 
our style. 


OA: All ofthese crybabies complaining about 
not being able to get their hair cut during 
quarantine. C'mon folks! 


JO: Srsly. Initially I was excited about the 
prospect of everyone getting shaggier and more 
lopsided again. 


OA: Limagine the day that COVID-19 


disappears everyone will eave their house at the 
same time & welll all ook like Mr. Natural 


‘TJO: ‘There are many different fantasies built 
into that statement. 


OA: Haha! I dont realy have any memories of 
that Red House show other than meeting you. 
“That public haircut made an impression. 


‘TUO: Ihave a tendency to bea clown, And am 
abit ofa shut-in anyway, so living in a group 
house isa perfect situation for me. 


OA: Since quarantine, I've had some vivid 
dreams about my youthful days in shared 
houses, For a year, Iived in a closet at 24th & 
Mission in San Francisco, for I think $175 a 
‘month, I donit think we met again until that 
Mount Eerie, TJO, and No Kids show in a big 
barn in Lexington, Kentucky, 


‘TO: Oh man! That was a sweet place. I cant 
remember seeing you at the show. That tour 
‘was rife with challenging things. think I've 





limagine the day that 
COVID-19 disappears 
everyone will leave 
their house at the 
same time & we'll all 
look like Mr. Natural. 
OWEN ASHWORTH 


forgotten most of t. But the feeling of two 
giant gongs moving through my body remains. 
Yeah, I'm living in the desert right now, and 
though we have visitors alot of the time, ifs an 
adjustment in that way specifically. realized 
last week that I've pretty much lived in group 
scenarios my whole life: my family, then a 
series of houses with friends or fellows. 1 do 
iiss the echo chamber of a group house. I also 
do not miss the echo chamber of a group house. 
(lived in two closets in 1994, not for long but 
I moved from one in Louisville to one in New 
York that year.) 


OA: I miss the built-in social life aspect of a 
big, shared house. There was always so much 


going on, 


TJO: Totally. 'm super socially lazy. Kind of 
like a queen, I want the action to come to me. I 
don’t want to have to leave my quarters. 


(OA: I'm also pretty socially passive. 'm not so 
good at planning my own party. 


TWO: Isnt it so weird? I mean, you and [both 
goon tour and essentially are asking people to 
come to our parties. I never have a party for 
myself, but also, I have essentially spent most of, 
ay time doing just that 


OA: I think my willingness to get on stage and 
act afool while being privately introverted and 
generally kind of socially anxious has confused 
alot of my non-musician friends. I wonder 

if wed be so introverted if we didnt have this 
other outlet 


TJO: Its a chicken and egg thing too, I think. 
Like, maybe I stay at home when I'm not on 
the road, because being on the road means 
constant interaction. And then being a young 
queer weirdo in a southern town meant that it 
‘was vital to find my people, who mostly were 
banging out at shows, and so we all started. 
bands. We made family after being so alone. 


OA: So much about what I enjoy about touring 
is getting to be a stranger. really love that 
anonymous feeling. 


TJO: Totally. Known stranger. 
OA: Its also a powerful privilege to be able to 
pput out this kind of personal ad in the form of 
art, and then you just drive across the country 
‘waiting to see who wants to meet you. 


TJO: Definitely, especially as solo artists 


OA: For sure, Did you do many 100% solo 
tours, or did you usually travel with other bands 
‘or solo artists? 


‘TsO: 1 did a few totally solo tours, but most. 
‘of those were travelling with others and 
sharing bills, or yanking them onstage to play 
a tambourine or something. I did a couple in 
‘Burope solo, because it was cost-effective and 
twansit systems work so wel there. [have a few 
‘people scattered around that will join me on 
some regional dates. That feels super lucky to 
‘me. In Japan I've gone solo a handful of times, 
Dut Ihave great friends to meet there and am 
in the care of Norio from Sweet Dreams Press 
atall times. We are speaking in past tense, as if 
touring is something from the past. 


OA: Vote right fling more and more 
ha sy we dat Ka re sty of ie 
smal ones that would usualy ply wl 
areenwte 

snot meting Tv ben talking bout 
inchs bt Tre beet elif uoic be pee 
about it al dontimow tf touring ll 
enti tobe posse frat of DP pe 
rusian, But dist ven notice hat Been 
Putting alin the past ene 


‘TJO: Yeah, its a terrifying concept. Ive 
definitely toured alot less inthe last several 
‘years than inthe previous fifteen years, The 
thought of losing all the venues is catastrophic, 
but Ican also remember doing so many tours in 
places that were not stable clubs, It was a much 
smaller independent/DIY scene back then, and 
very few of us made enough money to keep 
Itup. Our overhead was lower, etc, too, but 

1 do believe its possible to keep the channels 
‘open and build communities again, through 
‘music and performance. I still se incredible 
performances in places that don't also operate 
as bars, or are promoted by individuals or 
collectives who use diferent locations for the 
shows. When I was a kid, we saw shows in 
Louisville at a pizza place, a laser tag place, 
skate parks, churches, moose lodges, etc. The 
PAs sucked! Also, the two shows you mentioned 
‘were in a basement and in a barn. 


OA: You're absolutely right. The makeshift 
spaces tend to be my favorites. [have a lot 
‘oflove for a terrible PA. With afew special 
‘exceptions, I wouldait be so sad to never play 
‘abar again. They rarely feel like like the right 
rooms for my kind of music. An all-barn tour 
‘would be a dream, 


‘TJO: Yeah. Its a real pinch. Because inevitably 
its the beer halls, or maybe the universities that 


bank tours. Its really impossible financially to 
do a tour without that kind of cash infusion, 
‘especialy ifits an ensemble of people. One of 
the reasons I started flying solo on tour was 
financial necessity, but it also freed me up to 
‘ry and find the “other” rooms in places, where 
‘you get to actually know the vibe of the town, 
[My solo music never really fit into most of the 
bar venues on a typical booking agent routing. 
‘That sad, it’s totally vital those bar venues get 
support from the government as art centers 
“They are art centers. It would be a real drag if 
the situation went back to where it was in the 
‘80s and 90s: there are big ROCK venues, or 
there are pizza parlor venues. I mean, it would 
bea drag in that it would make so much live 
performance totally unable to happen. I dosit 
have a preference, but I know that there need 
to be multiple 300 capacity rooms in every city 
and town, 


OA: BTW, [just got an email from Stoughton 
printers, Your record jackets have been printed. 


‘TWO: Holy cow! So psyched. 


OA: L expect everything will be ready to go 
before the end of fly In case Thavent said it 
recently, I'm really tilled that you wanted to 
release this new album on Orindal. 


‘TUO: I'm thrilled too! Its been such a 
circuitous experience. Thanks for sticking with 
it.I feel real happy to release this record on. 
‘Orindal, your cool-ass label, 


(OA: Hey, thanks. The feeling is super mutual. 
WO: & 


(OA: Its such a weird time to be releasing 
‘music, but I really believe in this record, and 1 
really want people to hea it. 


UO: Thanks, man, Yeah, weld to try and Sita 
record into this moment. Tm working on the 
phrasing 

(OA: How did youhea about Orindal? Was it 
Karima Walker album? 


‘TWO: I think it was Katy [Davidson, of Dear 
‘Nora]? But yeah, the first Orindal tile I bought 
‘was Karima’, 

(OA: I remember when you bought Karima’s 
album! I told Karima & she was really thrilled. 
‘Were both fans. 


‘TWO: You even told me! That’ so sweet, Iblush. 


And tsa great record. 
OA: Karima rules 
‘TWO: Def 


OA: It totally makes sense that you might've 
heatd about Orindal through Katy, though. 
“They live not so far from you, right? 


‘TWO: Yeah. They are in Joshua Tree, Iam in 
Landers, twenty minutes or so, but the same 
high desert organism. Katy and [lived together 
in Portland ten years ago. We have had the 
‘occasional music run-in, I got to do a bunch of 
local jams with Key Losers at that time, 


OA: Wow, do you play on that Key Losers 
album? 


‘TWO: Nope. But I do get credited for the album 
title, California Lite was a gente I thought Katy 
and I would excel at. They used the concept 

as the ttle, I would be the live percussionist at 
shows in PDX. 


A: I'can hear that, Your Gnomonsong LP has 
areal California Lite vibe 


TWO: It does. I wanted that. 
A: Breezy as hell. Deliberate breeze. 


TWO: Hot and breezy. Maybe warm and breezy, 
actually 


OA: I agree with warm. Do you think Songs 
{or Peacock has a particular temperature? Iwas 
‘urying to explain to myself what feels different 
about the new one, other than the obvious 
covers concept. 


‘TWO: Honestly, I think they al fel different. 
But I do know that after chasing down a 
particular dog for along time, musically 
speaking. I caught [the dog] on the record 
Where Shine New Lights. After that, 'm now 
freed up to explore however I feel. The sit 
record is a deliberate warm breeze. Peacock 

{s exceedingly deliberate but I cant take its 
temperature really. The making of it was such a 
specific energy and intention. 


OA: ‘The energy feels so focused. Itbeing a 
tribute to your brother, it ust feels Uke a beam. 


‘TWO: Definitely focused. I think when I realized 
‘was making a mixtape for him, it became real 
focused, an actual transmission. You know, we 
used to make mixtapes for our loved anes with 


When | was a kid, we 
saw shows in Louisville 
at a pizza place, a 
laser tag place, skate 
parks, churches, 

moose lodges, etc. 

TARA JANE O'NEIL 





‘them in mind, it was ike a letter addressed to 
them, Also it contains commentary, ie. “Happy 
“House” “Everybody Knows” 

But also I didnt know I was making a record 
‘until the day I put the eatly version up as a 
fundraiser and contacted you. 


‘OA: Did some of those song selections come 
to you directly from Brian? Songs that youd 
listened to together, or songs that hed put on 
mixes for you? 


‘TWO: Yes. He played me that first Madonna 
record, Duran Duran and Depeche Mode were 
around. He turned me on to Aztec Camera 
[stil eally love that fist record. All of those 
artists on the album I rendered as interstitial 
pleces. Not sure why. Maybe ust an echo. 
“Dorit Change” was on a mixtape from him 
‘when INXS was nota huge band. 


‘OA: ‘he interstitials add this meta layer. After 
the first time I listened to the album, I went 
back to the originals & listened to them, maybe 
for dues. 


TWO: I went deep into it.I’ all energetic 
mystery. Seemingly random song selection, but 
it makes the right shape I think. 


OA: Did you record to tape? There’ alot of 
tme/speed manipulation 


TWO: Nope. Protools. 've picked up some 
tricks the lst 15 years 


OA: Nice. Tm a total dummy when it comes to 
Protools 


TWO: Dummies are cool. Well, some. You are. 


OA: Haha, I'l take it. Thanks. Is there anything 
clse we say about the album? I just looked at the 
clock and got very self conscious about stealing 
your day. 


TJO: I'm avoiding having to put up trim in 95 
degrees, so its totally cool. 


OA: You are literally building your house 
right now. 


‘TWO: Yes, I build my house with Jmy and the 
help of some actually knowledgeable friends. 
“There are dogs and power tools and a looming 
studio and a music room and soon, a flush 
toilet. Iam a blessed person. I guess there is 
something about the making ofthe record, like, 
its absurd, but also totaly sincere and heavy. 
T've made some real sad music over the years, 
and this music was a key for me to get out of 
the mire of my sadness. I would hear fucking 
Duran Duran on the PA somewhere and be 
floored with feeling about Brians passing, so 1 
figured there was something inside that shit 
needed to look into 

| guess what 'm hoping to say is that this 
record was therapy, and there were tears, 
butalso its an invitation to have an absurd 
and hopefully fun time with it Like it ean be 
listened to and used however one wants. Like, 
the “Cruel Summer” music video dance is 
ridiculous. I guess what I'm saying is this is a 
concept record that I made to deal with some 
real feelings, utilizing the tools of pop music 
from another time to get back in tothe joys of 
this time, And now this time is atime where 
suffering and reckoning are the order ofthe day, 
and also joy isso important. I ramble. 


OA: 1 can feel that reconciliation of jay and 
grief ina lot of my favorite music. 


‘TO: You are good at this articulation. Thanks, 
(Owen! Its real therapy. 


OA: ‘Truth. Thank you for doing this! 


‘TWO: ‘Thank you for doing this! Talk to you in 
other screens bout other things soon. 


‘OA: I might bug you for more nerdy tech stuf 
about the album sometime, but that’s just for me. 


‘TO: Dot. 'm going to make a quesadilla now. 





THEHEALING, ANONYMOUS WORKS 
OFTHEPHILADELPHIA WIREMAN 


‘BY MIKEMICGONIGAL 


‘The Philadelphia Wireman sculptures were found abandoned 
in an alley off Philadelphia's South Street on trash night in the 
ate 1970s," according to their gallery. | frst saw four or five of 
‘them together in 0 group show of self-taught and vernacular 
‘works in Manhattan in 1987. Without knowing a thing about 
‘them, I felt incredibly drawn, os if they were electric mag- 
nets and | was made of iron. Later, | got the chance to write 
‘on this work for one ofthe first issues of the great Raw Vision 
magazine, in 1993. | was unable to do any research of note, 
but found particular resonance with the Congolese tradition, 
of ‘kisi fetish sculptures and Bakango nail fetishes. It just 
‘seemed so obvious fo me that these dense, charged works 
‘were created for healing. 

This all resonates so strongly today, and not simply that we 
‘could all use serious healing. That they were found by an artist 
‘who to this day chooses fo remain anonymous and who was 
likely genirifying a Black part of Philadelphia, but who then had 
‘ihe sense fo save and preserve them when so many would con- 
‘sider it trash? Those tensions, and the forces behind them, have 
not gone away since 1978. | believe that these are works used, 
‘to heal specific individuals, and consider them among the most 
‘amazing sculpture ofthe last century. 

‘The following two cre courtesy of the Adams and 
‘Ollman Gallery, which shows the workin Portland, OR. Their sister 
gallery, Fleisher-Ollman in Philadelphia PA, frst showed the work 
inthe 1980s. I love how they distil so much information here: 
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‘The discovery of the Philadelphia Wireman's works ina rap- 
idly-changing neighborhood undergoing extensive renova- 
tion, compounded with the failure of all attempts to locate 
‘the artist, suggests that the works may have been discarded 
after the maker's death. The entire collection totals approx- 
imately 1200 pieces and appears to be the creation of one 
male artist, due to the strength involved in manipulating of- 
ten quite heavy-gauge wire into such tightly-wound nuggets. 
The dense construction of the work, despite a modest range 
of scale and materials, is singularly obsessive and disci- 
plined in design: a wire armature or exoskeleton firmly binds 
a bricolage of found objects, including plastic, glass, food 
packaging, umbrella parts, tape, rubber, batteries, pens, 
leather, reflectors, nuts and bolts, nails, foil, coins, toys, 
watches, eyeglasses, tools, and jewelry. 

‘The totemic sculptures by Philadelphia Wireman have been 
discussed in the context of work created fo fulfill the shaman- 
istic needs of alternative religions in American culture, Cura- 
‘tors, collectors, and critics have variously compared certain 
pieces fo classical antiquity sculptures, Native American med- 
icine bundles, African-American memory jugs, and African 
fetish objects. Reflecting the artist’s prolific and incredibly 
focused scavenging impulse, and despite—or perhaps en- 
hanced by—their anonymity, these enigmatic objects function 
a8 urban artifacts and arbiters of power, though their origin 
and purpose is unknown. Philadelphia Wireman, whatever 
his identity, possessed an astonishing ability fo isolate and 
communicate the concepts of power and energy through the 
‘selection and transformation of ordinary materials. Over the 
course of the past two decades, this collection has come to be 
regarded as an important discovery in the field of salf-taught 
and vernacular art. 
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“little dances” 
An excerpt from ((((((((((((xyz))))))))))))) 


by Cody-Rose Clevidence 





the lacework of cranes just off 1-80 in 
the evening light. machines are not arbitrary, they each have their functions and range of 
potential applications. they are 3-D printing coral, they are making meat in labs, heart 
cells beat in a petri dish. when my dog's hips go out, Iwill make her wheels and she will 
know I love her. in australia, antidepressants from wastewater are making fish less 

afraid of their natural predators. presumably this is everywhere, but the study was done 
in the estuaries in sidney harbour, I put a small, handsome, .2 caliber revolver under 
the driver’ seat in my truck—my friend says, “what if you are stuck in new york when 
everything goes down” and I tell him he being silly and that people have always 

thought it was the end times. but I think about a deer I hit with my jeep one time and 
broke all her legs, but she didnt die right away because that’s a thing we dont learn from 
movies or books, that death isn’t a single thing, its usually a breakdown of many 
different processes over a fairly long time, with some processes continuing after 

“death” —the muscle twitches, the reflexes. but to stab my knife into her throat seemed 
even more terrifying, so we just left her by the side of the highway and went back for her 
body in the morning. we are of the world that made us. we chew meat with our flat 
molars and hold objects in our hands and think certain things are beautiful and feel ways 
about death and about suffering. the iris of most apes fills the whole visible eye so there 
is no white in it, making it difficult to know what another ape is looking at. birds in 
emotional distress or neglect will pluck out their own tail feathers. ifa mother sheep is 
not exposed to her newborn within a 2-hour window, the hormonal cascade that facilitates 
mother-infant bonding will cease, and she will reject the lamb. crawfish will return again 
and again to a location at which they have been administered opiates or 
methamphetamines. the animals of the savannah gather at oases about 2 weeks after the 
fruit has begun to fall to the ground in the hot sun, the footage is of stumbling elephants 
and swaying giraffes. the lady on the radio moves a prosthetic limb just by thinking 
about it, the wires extend from her forehead, they flow out into the world, will you cradle 
the baby. will you make vows. will you break them. will you hold the cool towel to the 
forehead, what does love fee like. Sylvia Plath said, “so much working, reading, 

thinking, living to do. a lifetime is not enough.” to each our own personal allotment of 
time. alittle blue house by the highway, alittle yellow house in town, a Vulture eating a 
wet dead fawn, its neck at a bad angle, its eyes milky and dead america, the pink 
‘magnolias of your racists, your prisons are full of people who want to go home. “concern 
grows” the headline reads. “more than a million hectares of brushfires in australia” in 
california, they use inmates to fight fires, they are paid “between 2.90 and 5.12 dollars a 
day” who today holds in their hands, which conflagration. “a well-regulated militia, 
being necessary to the security ofa free state, the right of the people to keep and bear 

arms, shall not be infringed” sometimes when Let my dog out, it feels as though a part 


of my consciousness goes with her. there must be a neurological underpinning for why 
my general proproprioceptive awareness has this sensation of extending to cover her, 
even as she goes outward and away from me, a network of nerves that widen my sense of 
space and self to include the things love. during periods of solar unrest, the sun 
violently ejects plasma-ionized particles which in turn cause disturbances in the earth's 
‘magnetosphere, which is a thing, and the charged particles emit light. in finland, the 
aurora is called “the hem of his garment’: only male Zebra Finches sing, and they learn 
‘their songs from their fathers, on a small highway in northern missouri at dusk, I pass a 
farmer standing in a field, ighting the last husks of his corn crop on fire with a burning 
stick to clear the land. the blackened earth is neatly geometrical, its parameters pre-burnt, 
and that tells me not to worry. smoke flows over the highway in the december light, and 
Tkeep driving south. a scorched-earth policy involves burning all the crops and fields 
and houses, and poisoning the water supply so that an advancing army or rebellious 
territory has no resources to sustain either a rebellion or attack. where I live, it costs 368 
to haul a truckload to the dump, I don't know anyone who doesn't burn their trash. I 
understand that all societies delimit belonging. I don't know what to do with any of this. 
see a video of a chimpanzee using an iPhone, and I think there has never been a time in 
human history where there were not children in cages. maybe before agriculture. there are infant 
mortality rates in different societies in different times in history, and culturally practiced 
infanticide documented in many hunter-gatherer societies, in 1830, “eighty to nintey 
percent” of the children deposited at french hospitals for unwanted infants “are estimated 
to have died within a year of arrival” only bonobos are not documented to practice 
infanticide, “rituals ranging from baptism to naming ceremonies are delayed until it is 
determined whether or not the child will be permitted to live” the chimpanzee scrolls 
down a newsfeed of pictures, using his thumb and index finger to move between 
windows, to 200m in. we have just this particular extended lens of investigative time 
that encompasses what we can and can't know about our histories, oral traditions, myths, 
floods, a place of origin, genetic markers, remnants of trade in wood and metal and fine 
textiles, bones incised by teeth or knife, mazework of irrigation seen in aerial footage, 
copper in one place that has no natural copper, coins, maps drawn from memory, signals 
placed strategically in the world. where is the sense of self located. this tool we call 
empire and this tool we call justice and this tool we call care. I understand the desire for 
revenge, I understand wanting to protect your children. I think we have an innate and 
social urge to communicate. 
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Aconversation with the 
incomparable British vocalist 
Shirley Collins on the eve of the 
release of Heart’s Ease, which 
totally and absolutely is one of 
the year’s best records. 


by Dorothy Berry 
Illustration by Katie Lass 


‘Thats right—we're laying it down in the subhead! Heart’s 
Ease (Domino) is one of those records where as soon as you 
put it on, you have to stop whatever else you are doing so you 
can sit and listen. You can stand too, of course. And its per- 
fectly acceptable to cry a bit while it plays. Our pal Dorothy 
Berry spoke last week with Shirley Collins, everyones favor- 
ite living interpreter of folk music, via the email, 


Reading the track notes for Heart’ 
Ease is a wonderful peek into the depths of your knowledge, 
and what most sparks my imagination are the glimpses of 
your ethnomusicological experiences in the states. As an 
Ozarks native myself, Iam aware of how isolated the region 
can be in 2020, and am curious about your experiences 
there, and how they influenced your relationship to their 
sonic antecedents back across the ocean? 


Thave abiding memories of my 
time in the Ozarks in 1959. How could I forget? Although it 
was so different from England, I felt secure there from the 
start, because weid been invited by Jimmy Driftwood, who, 
although a mountain singer, had a single in the charts with 
his song “The Tennessee Stud” I met him first at the Berkeley 
Folk Festival, in California in early July, where Alan [Lomax] 
and I were both appearing. I loved his singing, his songs, his 
friendliness and absolute charm. Most of all, perhaps, for 

his being “the real thing” Although a songwriter, he knew 
‘many traditional folk songs, and told us that hed learned 
many of them from his father, Neal Morris, or else “soaked 
up through my hide” as Jimmy put it It became an invitation 
wwe couldnt resist, and in early October, we arrived at his 
home in Timbo, Arkansas—"not a town, just a wide place in 
the road; said Jimmy. 








‘We were welcomed with warm hospitality, so typical of 
mountain people, by his wife Cleda and two sons, James 
and Bing, His home was filled with fiddles, guitars, and 
mouth bows, all home-made. Over the days, we recorded 
songs and tunes from Neal, who told us about the local 
“hell-raising and rip-snorting” inhabitants, including 
Frank and Jesse James, He introduced us to his friend 
and neighbor Charlie Everidge, an independent eighty- 
six-year-old retired forestry worker who lived in the 
woods with his two excitable dogs. It was Charlie who 
claimed to have invented the mouth bow that Jimmy 
famously played. We were taken to meet Oscar and Ollie 
Gilbert, and here the mood darkened alittle. 

‘Oscar was known as “the fightingest man in the 
county” and was said to have killed seven men over 
two things: women and whiskey. He was a good fiddle 
player, and Ollie, his wife, was a singer in the true Ozark 
style, with a fine repertoire of songs and ballads, many 
of which had come across from the British Isles (they 
called it “the old country”) with the early settlers. I knew 
English versions of several of them, and surprised Ollie 
by being able to sing them to her, as I was also able to do 
a few days later, when John Quincey Wolf introduced 
us to Almeda Riddle, saying she was the finest singer in 
“America, And as we recorded her, we agreed. She had a 
‘vast repertoire of songs, which she sang in her lonesome 
mountain style with a quiet intensity and composure, 

One of my favorite ballads of hers, “The Merry Golden 
‘Tree,’ had stayed in my memory for decades, remem- 
bering how, when she sang about the ocean “the low and 
lonesome low” she conjured up a perfect image of a vast 
sea-scape, and yet she had never seen an ocean in her 
life. It beats, hands down, any British variant Ive ever 
heard. I finally decided to sing it myself, and it opens my 
new album Heart’ Ease. Meeting Almeda remains one of 
the highlights of not only my time in America all those 
years ago, but also of my life. And I still never tire of her 
singing, I treasure a letter that she wrote to me dated 
‘March 25th, 1960, when I had just returned to England. 


DB: I've read you say that “traditional music is more 
important to me than anything” This statement feels 
intuitive; you'r Shirley Collins! It also, however, made 
me curious about how you define traditional music for 
yourself, and how you would like to see it continue to 
grow in a world that is increasingly listening to voices 
left out of earlier narratives of tradition. Thinking back 
to the Ozarks, I've long known of Amelda Riddle and 
‘Neil Morris as the national representatives of the re- 


gion’ folkways, but as the descendent of folks enslaved 
in the Ozarks, I've also grown to see that narrative used 
to step over thorny complications. 


SC: I think its perfectly easy to define traditional 
songs—those that have been passed down through the 
oral tradition over centuries. You cant write a folk song. 
‘A genuine one has to have undergone that long pro- 
cess of being passed on by word of mouth, often down 
through generations, and sometimes centuries. It 
heartening that the interest in the authentic folk song 
tradition is growing, that people are becoming aware of 
how precious itis as well as it being an antidote to so 
much of the banal music that’s churned out by Music 
Big Business. 

“There's not too much built-in obsolescence in genuine 
folk music! It has lasted for centuries, and will continue 
to do so, We are indebted to the collectors of past years, 
For instance, I can't imagine life without the English 
collectors Cecil Sharp and Maud Karpeles’ work in the 
Appalachians from 1916-18, even though the words 
and tunes were just written down. Although it would 
have been wonderful to have actually heard them as we 
can now, with the great fied recording work done by 
John and Alan Lomax right through the 20th century. 
‘That's what is so invaluable about the sound recordings; 
you can hear the different ways songs might be sung, 
‘depending on which part of the continent they were 
found—those fascinating idiosyncrasies of the various 
styles and voices. 

‘Asa side note, I can appreciate your disquiet relating 
to the lack of African-American music and song collec- 
tion in Arkansas. I don't (and didn’t) know what the sit- 
uation was there, We had travelled up from Mississippi 
and recorded all the great musicians there in Como, 
both older and the younger ones, including the dis- 
covery of Mississippi Fred McDowell. There the entire 
focus was on the African-American music history. As 
ithad been for a greater part of Alan's recording career. 
He used the phrase “Giving a voice to the voicel 
and I reckon he did that. Is there a tradition in Arkan- 
sas that has been neglected or ignored? I feel uncom- 
fortable if that’s the case. 

My own tradition comes from the rural labouring 
classes of Southern England, peasants as they were 
called until not too far back. So when Ising their songs, 
[feel that 'm honouring them—those people who en- 
dured hardship, were down-trodden, exploited, and de- 
spised. They were often illiterate, and yet they learned 





any number of songs by heart; they valued them. And 
the songs are ful of their history, too. Its a heritage 'm 
very proud of. 


DB: In this strange time of self-isolation I, like many 
folks, have been walking about my apartment, sing- 
ing all the songs I know to keep myself company. This 
haas got me thinking about ideas about a responsibility 
towards public performance, and the pure pleasure 

of learning a song and singing for its own sake, I've 
especially thought about this in regards to musicians 
like you, Shirley, about whom one often hears “Oh, she 
should put out a yearly album, if not quarterly!” Could 
you talk about your feelings on recording again and the 
more private joys of song? 


SC: I've been self-isolated due to the Coronavirus ep- 
idemic for nearly three months now. Sometimes I sing 
aloud, sometimes [just let songs run through my mind, 
especially at night when I can‘t sleep. I'm reading a great 
deal—all fiction. love Anne Tyler! A quite remarkable 
thing happened with the making of the video of one 

of the songs on Heart’ Ease, “Wondrous Love.” Grant 
Gee, the filmmaker, came out to my cottage in Lewes to 
discuss ideas. We talked until evening, then at dusk he 
filmed along my street, The next day he drove out into 
the Sussex countryside to the 12th century church at 
Firle, to film the John Piper stained glass windows. The 
next day, it was lockdown! Its an appropriate song and 
video for these present times! 

‘You mention learning a song and singing it for its 
‘own sake, but naturally certain songs mean more to you 
than others. However, when putting an album together, 
‘or giving a concert, you've got to have a balanced pro- 
gram to set before your audience: a change of pace, a 
change of mood, a lighter song after a dark one. But I 
‘would never include a song that I didnt like, Recording 
again after such a long spell of silence—as far as singing 
‘goes—which was, until about five years ago, such a ter- 
rifying prospect, is a real pleasure for me now, a relief 
too, and a thankfulness that I can share some of the 
songs [love so much. And there are still more! 

‘My style is simple and straightforward, no getting in 
front of a song or dramatizing it. Its quite intimate. And 
Tm aware that doesnt appeal to everyone! 


DB: Following up on that, this also seems like a good 
time for folks with no singing in their life to begin pick- 
ing up a song or two. As someone with one of the rich- 
est internal songbooks of our time, what would you rec- 


‘ommend to those who want to use their time at home 
to start filling out the pages of their own? 


‘SC: Just follow your ears! And your heart! Iwas lucky 
to have alittle bit ofa head start. Our grandparents sang 
to my sister Dolly and me during World War Il, when 
as small children we slept in their air raid shelter. And 
wwe also learned some simple songs at school. But when I 
knew I wanted to be a folk singer, Id look through books 
of folk song collections, I couldn't read music (and still 
carit!), so Ta go for the words, and if I found some that 
drew me, Td copy the music dots out painstakingly, and 
get Dolly to play the tune on her piano at home. If liked 
the tune, Id learn the song! But the best way would be to 
listen to some recordings and make that your start. 
‘Most field recordings are of unaccompanied sing- 
ing, and some people find that a bit hard to take - they 
need some harmonies to make sense of the tune, and 
Tunderstand that. Ihave sung some ballads unaccom- 
panied, but I prefer them enhanced with sympathetic 
arrangements. Ian Kearey, the music director of Heart's 
Ease and arranger of the songs, does it beautifully and 
appropriately. Perhaps dredge through your own mem- 
‘ory to see what might come through from childhood. 
Did your Mum sing you lullabies, or nursery rhymes 
to comfort you? Did you sing any Christmas carols, 
preferably the old traditional ones? I can still hum my 
‘way through film score themes that [loved! Whatever 
comes into your head, just go along with it! But when 
you find a song you really want to sing, then learn it by 
heart. That feels really good, and you'll have it forever! 


DB: Thank you so much for digging into these ques- 
tions. Id like to close, if you'll indulge me, with some- 
thing ofa cliche. Heart’ Ease is as soothing a balm as 
‘one might hope for these days, but I wonder if you 
could share a parting thought on what you hope listen- 
crs receive from this new record. 


‘SC: Ihope that people might draw comfort from Hearts 
Ease. It was recorded before Coronavirus started, but 

in some way, it seems prescient. In the words of “Sweet 
Greens & Blues? “If we don't make it this year, see what 
next year can bring” Or these lines from “Wondrous 
Love’: “When Iwas sinking down... sinking down... 
And through all eternity I'll sing on” It might just help 
you find the strength to cope. These songs have consoled, 
comforted, and been loved by previous generations that 
have gone through really hard times, too, Surely they can 
do the same for us now. Stay safe. 


Step inside 
x THIAILSS) 
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white against Black evaporate in a 
decade. If we stabilize everyone, 
there's no need to hate. 


One visible result of the 
protests is the removal of 

some Confederate monuments, 
including a prominent one in 
downtown Athens. Do you see 
this as a genuine step in the 
right direction, or a small gesture 
to soothe protesters? 


Most Black people in Athens 
don't even come downtown enough 
to realize there's a Confederate 
monument there. What they're 
worried about is their kids’ schools, 
their minimum wage jobs, their 
bus fare, their unstable housing, 
and getting beaten up by cops for 
being Black. I'd have rather seen 
the $400,000 go into economic 
development for Black people to 
start worker-owned cooperatives 
and learn to organize their 
workplace. But you gotta take what 
you can get while working toward 


those bigger goals. 


How is your view of Athens 
influenced by its progressive 
marketing, versus what you've 
experienced yourself living 
here? 

| think seeing the real 
life poverty and real life living 
conditions of folks you don't see 
in the REM music video has 
really radicalized me. There is a 
strong leftist contingent here, and 
I've learned a lot from them, but 
they are indeed the minority. It's 
important to keep perspective on 
both these things. 


How can a town like Athens 
hold itself accountable when 
many people would rather 
ignore things like racism to 
preserve “progressive” optics? 
Or how can citizens hold 

local businesses and leaders 
accountable? 


Mass political education is key. 
We have to force the comfortable 
people to face the discomfort of 
the political and economic reality 
of our city, and then to hold their 
eyes open so they can't look away. 


H That goes for politicians too, That 


Wouldn't call it a small gesture, 
no. But it's definitely not the 
endgame goal. 


Mack, you only recently moved 
to Athens. What was it like to 
move to Athens right before 
COVID hit? 


To be honest with you, I've 
been so busy with my music, my 
art, and the podcast that I'd have 
been locked down in the house 
anyway. In Savannah too. 


requires grassroots organizing to 
wake up folks who are inclined 
to support but don't realize the 
severity of the situacion, and 
mass disruption for the folks— 
my colleagues—who are willfully 
looking away. 


The music industry is full of 
Black artists and producers, but 
there are fewer Black-owned 
record labels, record stores, 
music venues, talent buyers, 
booking agents, publicists, etc. 
So how do we get to where there 
isn't just equality, but actual 
equity within the industry? 

My concern is doing this in 
a way that doesn’t just produce 
more Black capitalists. We need 
musicians’ unions, we need 
musicians’ cooperatives, we need 


to build power among the content 
creators who hold up this industry, 
not just a few more Black CEOs. 

I don't know how we get there, 
though, as | think better working 
conditions and pay in the 9-to-5s 
we hold on the side of our musical 
pursuits is a critical precursor 

to building the conditions within 
the industry necessary for us to 
organize for serious change. 


Is the declaration of solidarity or 
donation a start? 


Amplifying our voices on 
socials is cool, donations are cool, 
but what we'd really love is your 
body in the street with us. We 
need you on the phone to your city 
council, | fear that art with a political 
message often offers us the 
dopamine rush of doing the work 
without any of the sweat and blood. 


I can't speak to your experience 
within the industry, but what 
would you like to see happen 
now and going forward? Of 
course, any change in any 
systems, institutions, or 
industries controlled by white 
people, in white supremacist 
‘America, is going to involve 
those people in power making 
certain decisions, and/or 
stepping aside. Do you think that 
vision is achievable? 


| want all labels unionized. 
All venues unionized. More 
cooperative spaces—venues, 
recording studios, labels, booking 
agencies. Unionize and cooperatize 
all of it. 


As COVID has shut down 
touring and large gatherings, 
many artists, labels, promoters, 
etc., have been organizing 

live performances via online 
streaming. Have either of you 
participated in any of these? 
What are your thoughts and 
feelings? 





Amplifying our 
voices on socials is cool, 
donations are cool, but 
what wed real ly love is 
your bod iy in the street 
with us. 








Links 


@mariahforathens for politics 


@linquafranga for music 
https://Awww.facebook.com/linquafranga/ 
https:/Ainquafranga.bandcamp.com 
https://Avww.facebook.com/knifeisdope/ 
https://dopeknife.bandcamp.com 


VIDE 


https://youtu.be/GgtDh45mefM 
https://youtu.be/zsh2prKAmtU 


PODCAST 


https:/Avww.iheart.com/podcast/1119-waiting- 
on-reparations-63426570/ 








‘You have created an app that is like Uber but for emo- yd ba 
tions. The emotion-drivers near you on the app will have 1 
whatever emotion you’re experiencing, wearing out the 
emotion for you, bearing the burden of the emotion for you. 
When you create it, you assume that everyone will use it to i 
outsource their sadness & grief & terror & anger, that the r g li 
emotion-drivers will help people move forward in their lives ing 
more quickly. But as the app increases in popularity & you get t 
sports back, you find that more people use the app to have 
their emotion-drivers experience the joy & love & wonder that 
they are feeling. 
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Family-Size fifteen-pound bag of frozen You are hiking through mountains. You carry a microphone & 
n waiting ahead of you eyes your cart. you walk over the rocky terrain you s 
ft up to yours & the two of you make eye Phone. You tell the microphone whi 
2 goes back to reading the covers of the 
ut away the groceries. You light the oven re Nsce arabbi 
tal tray out & lay it on the counter. You fea iferceam surrounded 
& rip one corner open. You shake the AG you hike you tell the 
dozen there. You position them so that — mi both the interesting & the bor- 
: the tray into the oven. You set the timer. i i i jountain. All around you, 
wanting a good, strong release, but i empty, except on Riser a occhestra has 
t at the table. As you wait you open you **t uP in the dry dirt & is playing music for gathered people. You 
sII & scroll & scroll until you reach the hike down the mountain, the sou orchestra growing louder 
: - as you descend. You get to level Ik toward the orchestra, 
creen showing you only the unbroken The gathered people sit on wooden | & old stumps & squares of 
e this, watching the surface of the cardboard. Some are dressed in & gowns, others in t-shirts & 
a hot-pad, you remove the tray. The | shorts, others in ragged clothes held together with thick stitches. You 
‘them into a bowl, grab a spoon, & Sit OM ) sit on an empty stump & listen to t 
0 your mouth & chew them. They are is somehow familiar. As you listen to the repeating motifs, you 
the bowl of tears, your face relaxes, suddenly realize that the melodies are the statements you'd 
se their stress, & your eyesionalial spoken into the microphone earlier, Instead of the words I see 
a rabbit sleeping on a sunny rock, the orchestra plays the 
e words, repeating the melody 
. Someone sitting next to 























se. The door to your friend’s bedroom is so Relaiece things. Thank you 
run forward & slide over the hardwood lating the world into song. 
au run forward & slide over the floorinto the 
bedroom is filled with hundreds of other people. 
ipops. You walk around the room, covertly passing 
‘son. Each person takes their lollipop clandestinely. 
1 appear that no lollipop had been handed from you 
{ively make your way around the room, the people 
n to quietly chant a chant. You can’t make out the 
I these people chant together gives you hope & b 
You keep giving out more lollipops & more people \j 


& the chanters start chanting more loudly. By the Oy if 
Mathias 


yone in the bedroom has a lollipop they are all 
ig their chant & holding their lollipops above their a 
is like torches on a dark, cold night. IIE) a re) 
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IS A SIGNATURE EXPERIENCE. 


Save up to $275 to Hawai'i + earn bonus miles. 
Inviting hospitality, timeless Hawaiian traditions and the spirit of the sea define 

Outrigger Hotels and Resorts. Book a flight, car rental and Hawai’ hotel vacation, 

and save up to 8275 per booking on packages of $3,000 or more, 


‘SkyMiles? members eam 3,000 bonus miles per person, in addition to credited 


flight miles, with a flight and Outrigger Hotels and Resorts getaway. TH E Ss E A R e e 
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BOEING 717 


Delta Air Lines debuted its first 717 in 
2013 when the 19-seat jet flew from 
Atlanta to Newark, marking the third 
stage in an evolution from the DC9 to 
the MD90 to the Boeing 77. The twin. 
engine, single-aisle jet was designed 
and originally marketed by McDonnell 
Douglas as the MD.95 in 1995 (it was 
renamed the Rooing717after MeDonnell 
Douglas and Boeing merged two years 
later), and after building 156 aircraft, twoverewcoctpit vith 
production on the717 stopped for good. sisLCDunts andadvanced 
Today,Deltais theprimary carrier with HereealviA 2600 

91 planes in its fleet. a 
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In 1987, I moved to New York City for college. My mom flew up with, 
me, and when she and | entered my dorm room, | met Pete Walsh, 
‘who handed me the first single by his band Hypnolovewheel. The 
hot pink and day-glo green cover with a psychedelic drawing by 
Dan Cuddy was kind of mind-blowing. A few minutes later, Gene 
Booth burst into our suite to say hi; he lived next door with Tom 
Kershaw. Together they had more records in their dorm room than 
| would ever own. That night | heard the Hypnolovewheel single 
‘and | found it hard to believe how good it was. Itis surreal how life 
Unfolds sometimes. 


Music was important to me in high school. To Gene, Tom, and Pete, 
though, it was more lke the oxygen that flowed through their bod- 
ies. Like vampires, they pulled me into their world, and soon every 
penny | had was spent on records and going to shows as well, 
None of them seemed to sleep; Gene because he was so busy 
avoiding his studies, and Tom because he worked a ful ime job at 
‘a PR firm and took extra classes at the same time. Pete was a man 
‘of mystery. He was my suite-mate, but he was almost never home. 


When I came back to school the following year, Iran into Gene right 
‘when | showed up, and we headed out to get beer at the deli when 
\we ran into Chris O'Rourke who was arriving for his freshman year. 
He was wearing a Dinosaur shirt so we invited him to join us. I'd 
‘spend much of that year listening to records with him and vaguely 
plotting to start a band. The next year, we both came back with gui- 
tars, and his RA, Rachael, brought a drum set. Soon we were mak- 
ing noise in the same basement that Das Damen and Hypnolove- 
wheel had formed. The editor of this magazine, Mike McGonigal, 
lived upstairs in that dorm, and he took us under his wing, When we 
decided to record a demo, he hooked us up with Kramer, who was 
‘something of a god to us. Turned out he was faster and cheaper 
than most other studios. 


‘Around that time, we also met Tae Won Yu, who was starting Kick- 
ing Giant. Tae was also starting to make music and gave me the 
first tape he ever made. We inspited each other to push ourselves 
further. While | knew | wanted to make art, it was Tae who first 
made me feel lke | could. It was a small spark that had profound 
force.NYC was in a period of transition. The bankruptcy of the 


PHOTOS AND TEXT BY MICHAEL 
GALINSKY 


70s had turned into the go-go '80s; and as the 90s began, the 
city began a period of “cleaning up the streets”. At the time, there 
were stil a lot of grimy bars with cheap drinks, and by the time we 
were ready to play out, we had a number of faitly easy options. 
Soon we were playing a couple of times a month at places like the 
Spiral, the Space at Chase, the Continental, and the Pyramid. We 
fell into playing with Antietam, Love Child, Flying Saucer, Kicking 
Giant, Versus, Ruby Falls, and a number of other bands. Soon we 
started to get gigs opening for bands at Maxwell's, CBGB, and the 
Knitting Factory. 


| started to take a lot of pictures of bands that we played with. | 
saw my role as capturing the moment we were a part of, knowing 
that, like all movements before us, the moment would soon be over. 
‘And without pictures it would almost be as if it had not existed. The 
drinks were cheap, the drugs less so, but they were everywhere, 
Chris and Rachael lived on 2nd street which had a big dope store, 
so conversely it was pretty safe. The dealers made sure there was 
no extra crime to draw the cops. 


When you're in the prime of your youth, it always feels like things 
won't ever get to the point you want them to be; your band making 
enough money so that you don't have to work a shitty job, having 
opportunities to make the work you want to make etc. When you 
do get to the point where you're doing what you want to do, it often 
feels like you haven't gotten there because it doesn't feel like you 
expected. I's still hard, and life is often still kind of a grind 


Some of us made it to that point. Some of us didn't. Some of us 
died, and some of us almost died a lot. | don't see a lot of the peo- 
ple that | hung out with then, but | still feel connected. My daughter 
is 18 and she wants to get somewhere. | want her to slow down, 
or at least pay attention. Over the past ten years, | have started to 
{go back through the photos | took when | was younger. They are 
both better and worse than | remember. | regret not shooting more, 
and I'm overwhelmed by dealing with what I have. In my twenties | 
didn't have the patience for yoga. Now I do yoga and don't have the 
same drive. Stil, ove music, even if it has too many notes. 
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“In his music I find a poetic anarchism. It is 
a folk music with codes specific to Morocco, 
culturally, rhythmically, linguistically, 
contextually and memorally, but it is also very 
current, poetic and politically accessible to the 
Moroccan ear’ 

—Abdellah M. Hassak (DJ Guedra Guedra) 


Cheb (\J:\.) first came to my attention through Facebook 
in early 2019. | can't quite remember where | originally 
saw the video for a song titled “Cocotte” (-elass), but 

its rapid-fire collage of garish computer graphics, grainy 
clips of fairground rides, Berber dancing girls in their 
colourful dresses dripping with silver discs, and riotous 
Egyptian electro-chaabi concert crowds immediately 
grabbed my attention, | did a little digging and managed 
to find a YouTube channel belonging to this young singer/ 
songwriter. However, “Cocotte,” with its beautifully 
programmed Arabic percussion, wobbly synths, and 
heady atmosphere stood in contrast to the other songs 
on the channel, which consisted of the mysterious Cheb 
delivering smart and snappy songs in Morocean Arabic, 
accompanied by his flamenco styled acoustic guitar. 
These simple videos were filmed on a phone camera in 
some anonymous bedroom. | was intrigued. 


(Over the following months, there came a steady stream 
of these homemade video collages alongside increasingly 
confident songs, all shot through with this snotty, punk- 
rock attitude that, despite the fact | don't speak 


Arabic, | found terribly appealing. With 
each new song, the artist's 

popularity snowballed, 

as the viral 

nature 


social media 
took the songs out 
of his hands and spread 
them further and further around the 
Arabic world. To date, many of Cheb's videos 
have seen well over a million hits, and it seems fair 
to call him something of a phenomenon. For example, his 
song “Trash” has been viewed 10 million times since it was 
first posted just six months ago. Even more surprisingly, 
Cheb writes and composes all his own songs, plays all the 
instruments himself, self-produces on software that you 
can download on any home laptop, and makes his own 
videos. He has no record label, no professional promotion 
machine behind him, he doesn't play concerts, and he only 
very reluctantly deals with any kind of press. He appears 
to be a reluctant pop star. 


Cheb, a 29-year-old from Rabat named Nabil Elamraoui, 
spent much of his childhood and youth ina small 

village in the Middle Atlas mountains. In 2010, he won 

a scholarship to Rabat's Higher Institute of Theatrical 
Arts, but was expelled in his third year. He now lives in an 
undisclosed location in Europe and is unlikely to return to 
Morocco. What started out as a handful of songs written 


to be performed for a few friends has turned into a viral 
sensation, capturing the imaginations of Moroccan people 
living all over the world 


Recently, | caught up with Elamraoui for a video chat to 
find out more. What follows is the conversation between 
a middle-aged music fan and native English speaker from 
Northem England and a young Moroccan man living in 
Europe who speaks English as his fourth language, after 
Arabic, French, and Tamazight, the language spoken by 
the Amazigh people of the Middle Atlas mountains. 


Mare Teare (MT): Tell us a litle about how this all 
started for you. 


(Cheb: In the beginning, when | was in art school from 
2010-2013, | wrote songs to sing to my friends in the 
school. Just like this, between friends. After that, | was 
putting them on Facebook, like, one song in a year, just 
for my friends. Later, | just went on my phone and | wrote 
anew song, and | put it on Facebook on my personal 
page. | put it up for my friends, and three days 

or one week after that, it goes viral. 

Yeah, and after that, | have 

already twenty songs, 

or fifteen, 0 | 


or six, and | 
made the YouTube 
channel and just laid out all the 
old songs that | wrote over eight years, 
one after one, and it goes bigger and bigger. 
After that, | bought some instruments and a computer, 
because | didn't have a computer, and now | make the 
music a little bit more professional... but just a little, 


MT: So in that time, you've also taught yourself to use the 
music software and to play different instruments? 


(Cheb: When | was 15 or 16, | began to play guitar, and 
after that, every two to three years | buy a new instrument, 
and | just try to play it and leam it. So now | play, | think, 
ten or twelve instruments, but just like, not a good way. 
But normal. |'m not good in any instruments, I'm just in 
a medium, but all the software in computer software, the 
mixing and everything, it isthe first time that I did that. 
learned in the YouTube tutorials. 


MT: Can you tell us a ttle bit about the name Cheb, and 
its significance in North African musical culture? 


(Cheb: So, Cheb is in the Rai music—tike Cheb Khaled, 
Cheb Mami, Cheb Hasni, all the Chebs—so originally, it 
just means *young” in Arabic. But in Algeria, and for Rai 
music, it was “Cheikh.” Cheikh is like a master, Cheikh 

is a master, Cheikh is in religion, there is Cheikh. In all 
departments of everything, there is a Cheikh as the master 


































of something. And so there were 
young people singing Rai and they 
were like, twenty years ald, twenty- 
one years old, and they cannot 
call themselves Cheikh. So for the 
young it's Cheb, and so when you 
get older they will be Cheikh. 


MT: Right, so there's maybe 
something there about the younger 
generation setting themselves 
against the older generations, 
particularly in Rai music as the lyrics 
Were often about forbidden things. 


‘Cheb: Yeah. About alcohol, about 
love. 


MT: So was it frowned upon by 
conservative older generation? What 
| found interesting about your use of 
Cheb as a name is that Khaled, or 
Cheb Hasni, or various other Chebs 
Who've gone before have always 
used it as a prefix to their actual 
name. But you're just Cheb. Is there 
a desire to remain anonymous? 


‘Cheb: Yeah, there's two reasons. There is the one to be 
anonymous. I's just Cheb. | don't need to put my name to 
say who | am and what I'm saying, and also, with nothing, 
can be any Cheb. So it’s for anonymity, and also for 
freedom. | can say anything, | can talk about anything, 

In Morocco, everybody has Facebook now, and is very 
connected to Facebook, and it's like, now people want to 
know who | am—who is this guy singing? But all they 
have, | think, is my face and some words. 


MT: Your music seems to be incredibly popular. Has 
anybody told you what itis that they hear in your songs or 
in your music, have people talked to you about the meaning 
your songs have taken on for them? 


(Cheb: Not that often, but sometimes people say that | like 
your text because it talks about politics, or it's nostalgic, 

or it’s about our society. It's all about what we think, but 
also sometimes it's misunderstood, | think. A lot of times 
people tell me | like what you are saying about this, and 
they just understood the contradiction of it... Not always, 
but sometimes people think that I'm saying the opposite 
of what I'm saying! | think the texts—my lyrics—are 
aggressive. | think that they are aggressive, but at the 
same time they are a litle bit funny. But | think some people 
just take the funny parts of the lyrics 


MT: You seem to have a desire to remain totally 
independent. My observation is that you're becoming very 
Successful, and yet you sit completely outside of any kind 
of traditional idea of music industry or music business. 
What is it that drives you to position yourself so completely 
apart from those formal structures? 


(Cheb: | think because | began independently and | made 
everything alone, from the writing to the composition 

and the mixing, even if | don't do that really well, and | 
am trying to do a video clip to everything, and also because 
Thave a litle problem with people, with humans. | have a 
problem, not to trust, but to work with people until | talk to 
them directly. They need to tell me what we can do together, 
because I'm good alone now, I'm fine, I'm good. | do music 
whenever | want, and if | want to quit now and never do a 
song again, | can do it. In Morocco, [the record labels} tell 
you: you need to do this, you need to talk now to the press, 
you should go this way, you should change your haircut, 
you should talk with your fans. | never talk with my fans on 
Instagram or anything. Even if | have a lot of people, | don't 
want to talk to them. I don't see why they need to know me 
like that: "Hello, I'm now eating this, thank you... ”| don't 
know them, | am a fan of music. | love a lot of musicians, 
and all these musicians, | just want to hear their music. Or 
if they write a book, | want to read that book. I want to see 
their documentary. But in life, | don't like people talking, or 
talking with the press a lot. So | don't know, but the music 
industry is a lot about this thing, about you, who are you, 
are you putting on some clothes, and who are you with, 

or what are you thinking about this, and | don't like that, 
personally. Now, maybe after | change my opinion? And 
also, in Morocco, I've always been—not rejected, but I've 
always been a problem. 


MT: An outsider? 


Cheb: Yeah, an outsider, yes, exactly. So in the dramatic 
arts school, | had problems. They expelled me in my third 
year. 


MT: Why was that? 


Cheb: Because | felt ike when we're in school, | could 
talk about religion. | could say things that are not the main 
thinking of the school and of Moroccans. For anather 
instance, | have earrings, | have some tattoos... people 
don't see that as good. Also, I'm from a poor background, 
and people there are so religious that you need to be like 
everybody else. 


MT: There's an expectation to conform to the norms of. 
society, and it seems like there's a lot of pressure to do that. 
You mentioned religion, How would it be if someone was to 
say they are an atheist in Morocco? 


Cheb: No. No, you can't. If you are Moroccan, you are 

a Muslim. it's like this, The constitution of Morocco, it's a 
‘Muslim country, and if you are born Moroccan, you are a 
‘Muslim. There are like three or four thousand Moroccan 
Jews, but they are a minority, and if you are born Muslim, 
you will always be a Musiim. Like in Ramadan, if you eat 
ut in the street, you will go to prison. And before going 


[there]... people will beat you, or they will insult you, or a 





lot of things. So in Morocco, | think a lot of people cannot 
accept someone who is born in Morocco, who is from a 
normal family, ike a poor family or a middle class family, 
and he criticizes religion or becomes, | don't know, a 
Christian. Or a Buddhist, or an atheist. There are two things 
in Morocco: you cannot say you are atheist, and you 
cannot say that you are against the monarchy, so | really. 
have a big problem! 


Maret |'ve seen plenty of online discussion about your 
lyrics being quite revolutionary. Do you count yourself as a 
radical? 


Cheb: To consider myself an activist or political activist 
don't think so, but | am really against the monarchy 

in Morocco, against all these regimes. I'm not really 
anti-capitalist, because | don't have a solution for these 
problems. So | need to be something, or to tell something 
new, how to rule the world, but | really don't know the 
solution. Yes, | just see that this is not good. | don't like the 
system now, but | don't know how to change it or what the 
alternative is. 


MT: So you've never been attracted to any of the socialist 
movements in Morocco, or to anarchist groups, or anything 
like that? 


(Chebr | like the ideas of the socialist movements, of 
anarchists, | like the ideas, I'm not against them, but | don't 
know. I never go to see what they say or what they are 
doing. I'm watching what they are saying, but 'm closer 

to the socialist or anarchist movements than the capitalist 
movements, or the right, But there is no socialist movement 
in Morocco, | think, 


MT: And there's no history of socialist movements in 
Morocco? | mean, you mentioned your family are Amazigh. 
Berber people. | know that there was oppression of the 
Amazigh people historically. Have there ever been any kind 
of Amazigh socialist movements in the past? 


‘Cheb: Yeah, in the '60s and '70s, there was movement 
from a lot of Amazigh people, but now | think since the ‘80s, 
everybody was imprisoned or exiled in France or other 
countries, 50 all those movements were eradicated. Now 

I think there are some Amazigh activists, but they are just 
talking about the identity and the culture—like the Berber 
culture, but nathing about the regime of Morocco. They 

are good with the regime, but it’s just like, “please give 
some support to the Amazigh culture or make the language 
official.” I's not political, because like the king, like the 
monarchy, they say they are from Saudi Arabia. They are 
from the prophet, they are descendants. The language of 
Islam is Arabic, and the regime is an Arabic regime, 

an Arabic religion. They do not give a lot of space to the 
Amazigh culture. 


To go back to the lyrics, | think when they say “revolutionary 
lyrics,” this is not just about the meaning of the lyrics. It's 
also about the shape of the lyrics, or the form of the lyrics, 
or the poetry of the lyrics, because if people like what I'm 
saying, it's not just because of what 'm saying, it's 

also because in Morocco, there are a lot of words and 
expressions that are not allowed in music. Even if they 

are not gross or explicit, they are not considered poetic, or 
good Arabic. Me, | write in normal Daria (the Arabic dialect 
Particular to Morocco], the language of the street: 


MT: So in the sense that you sing in Darija, do you think 
there's a similarity between what you do and the current 
‘cohort of Moroccan hip hop artists who also use Darija? 


Cheb: So, hip hop and trap are the number one kinds of 
music in Morocco right now, but what I'm doing and what 
they are doing is not similar at all. How they are writing, 
it's very western writing. Even if i's the same Moroccan 
street language, it goes in different directions, and also 

in the meaning. | think the hip hop in Morocco—it's so 
misogynistic, it’s so homophobic, it's really poisoned. They 
put lot of poison in the lyrics. | think maybe 99 percent 

of rappers now in Morocco—what they are saying is 
dangerous. 


MT: For the people listening? 


Cheb: Yeah, | think if they were in France or in Britain they 
might be in jail sometimes, because it's so misogynistic 
and homophobic. All of them are religious, and they have 
some religious thing inside, and they are just criticizing the 
government or the parliament, but not the monarchy or the 
religious regime. 


MT: So are there any contemporary Moroccan musicians 
that you do respect? 


Cheb: Yeah, but they are not really well known in Morocco. 
There is Othman El Kheloufi. He is a saxophonist and 
works with Karim Ziad. He is a good musician, he does, 
like, some jazz, chaabi-jazz, and | really like his lyrics 

and his music. Maybe Nourdistan, also. He is like trip-hop 
music from Morocco. 


MT: And who have been the main influences on your 
music? | hear a lot of more traditional, Moroccan music 
styles all rolled up into your songs, so who are the people 


Cheb: Lyrically, | really like the Lebanese musician Ziad 
Rahbani. | really like his lyrics. For me, he might be the 
best Arabic musician of all time. It;s not just his music, but 
his music and his theatre or plays. | like his writing and 

his ideas, and also his musical compositions. Also, in 
‘Moroccom | like traditional music—Amazigh music, chaabi 





music, aita, grawa—but not someone specific. | don’t think 
that I like any artist in particular. | like two songs from this, 
or two songs from another one, or yeah | like the music, 

but I'm not too much into the lyrics, but sometimes | like 
the lyrics but not the music. I's like that. | ike some things, 
but Moroccan Chaabi music: | like the rhythms, | like the 
cadence, | like how it goes. But really | like all kinds of 
music, everything from jazz to blues to rock—every kind 

of music, from the accident, from Europe, America, Latin 
America. | think North Africa has some good rhythms and 
beautiful cadence that don't exist anywhere else—like in 
the quarter notes, and things like that. | like the Middle East 
right now very much—like Tamer Abu Ghazaleh, if you 
know him? 


MT: Yes | do, he's involved in some fantastic projects at 
the minute. 


(Cheb: For contemporary musicians, for me, he's the best 
of all the altermative scene in the Arabic world. He really is 
doing good work. 


MT: And he's very similar in that he's kind of built his, 
thing from nothing, so he has his own label and his own 
websites, and he's quite fierce about doing it himself, so 
there is a similarity there. I've been listening to your songs 
and reading the lyrics to your songs, and there are a few 
things that jumped out at me that | wanted to know a little 
more about. A couple of your songs mention the violence 
of the state, from beatings from teachers, on through to the 
violence of the police force—can you explain a bit more 
about that? 


Chebr Yeah, | think i's a violent society, not just Morocco, 
but Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt too. Maybe Lebanon is different, 
|idon't know, but these countries know something. Starting 
in your family home, it's violent—sometimes not violence 
like beating, but verbally violent, In the street i's violent, in 
family, teachers, politicians—even when they are talking, 
they call people traitors. It's just the language of Morocco 
and also the state, every time it's violence. We don't talk 
about religion and politics, because sometimes if you're 
just on a bus and say, “Oh, Islam, | don't like something like 
this,” maybe at the end of the day you will be in a hospital 
or in jail. This violence is towards everyone who is not 
conforming. 


MT: So the violence is used as a way to make people 
conform? 


(Cheb Yech, first from the society itsetf, like Moroccan 
people themselves—they put this pressure. And after 
them there is the state, the police, or the makhzen, but 
it goes bigger... like in Facebook commentary, if you say 


something different they will insult you. 


MT: So it starts in the family and then out into wider 
society, but every level is enforcing conformity. There are a 
couple of other songs that make reference to mental health 
and medication, and self-medication. Here in Europe and 
the US, there's a lot of talk about a mental health crisis in 
society, is this something that's also an issue in Morocco? 


Cheb: Yeah, and | did a song, “Funambule," | don't know 
[the word] in English, is like the man who is on the tightrope, 
and it’s all about the mental health of someone, like a guy, 
like he is between realities. | think mental health in Morocco 
is really a big problem, It's difficult for a lot of Moroccan 
youngsters, and a lot of people... | think the system now, 
how the world is now, itis 50 dangerous for the mental 
health of people—like if you are not strong enough, and 
you don't choose to be strong enough for all of these things. 
Like I have something for the mentally unstable people, or 
‘mentally ill people, since | was young | have something, also 
because my father takes a lot of medication for his mental 
health. Right now he's taking twenty or fifteen kinds of pills. 


MT: Just to be able to get through a day. 


Cheb: Yeah, to deal with this, and also he’s not really 
with the regime, with how itis, so... and | lived in this, ina 
house where people said, “Oh no, your father, you cannot 
argue with him because he's il, he takes the pills.” So since 
| was a child, I'm really with the mentally ill people—not ill, 
but mentally. | don’t know how to say it in English. | don't 
want to say “ill.” 


Maret So you recognize the kind of challenges that people 
face mentally, and the challenge of getting through a day. 
Because you're right, to say illness is putting something on 
someone, whereas actually i's something we all have to 
struggle through day to day. 


(Cheb: This means a lot to me, and | talk about it.I wrote a 
song about this, but even in other songs, | always talk about 
this thing, because also | think in Morocco, or in the Arab 
\world, of in the third world ,or | don't know—there is a system 
that the strongest ones humiliate the fragile ones. The 
‘mentally il people are 50 fragile, and in Morocco, everybody 
attacks them. They bully them, lke from the school to the 
streets there is oppression against mentally il people. 


MT: And people see it as kind of a weakness, rather than 
a kind of sensitivity, in that sometimes it can be about how 

deeply you feel things, or how deeply you understand things, 
and that can make it more difficult to put up with the bullshit? 


(Cheb: And in Morocco now, if you are deep when you talk 
to someone, it's like an insult! Like, to bully you: “An, you 
are deep! Really, in Morocco now. the youngsters see 
these deep things as weak, like it's like a weakness to be. 





MT: To think too deeply and to think too much? 


‘Cheb: Yeah, even to me. Like in the [YouTube] 
commentary sometimes, they say, "You are deep, ah go 
deep guy. Go fuck yourself, deep guy.” And | don't know 
Why, but in Morocco we can say that | am popular and a 
lot of people like what | am doing, but even I have like, six 
thousand reports about my songs. 


MT: So people put complaints in? 


Cheb: Yeah, complaints about the songs, to delete them 
from YouTube. Six thousand | think, six thousand one 
hundred and something... a lot of these people, in Morocco, 
if they don't like something, they need to complain about it 
and delete it. 


MT: But you have listeners all over the world, and 
Moroccan people living all over the world who understand 
what you're doing? 


‘Cheb: | think for me, it’s healthy, because | know the 
Moroccan society, and if no one reports it, or insults me, | 
think I'm not doing something good. Sometimes | say, why 
aren't they aggressive against me? Maybe I'm not saying 
the things | should say, because | know that if | say things, 
and they understand what I'm saying they will attack me, 
but then if the attacks are not that harsh, maybe | need to 
take it to another level! 


MT: Yeah, step up your game! So, then the other thing 


that I took from some of your lyrics is there's this dichotomy, 


or tension between the way you talk about life in the 
countryside and the way you talk about life in the city. Am | 
imagining that? 


(Cheb | talk about it, sometimes even in the language | 
use. | use the countryside language because I'm from the 
countryside. | use the expressions of the countryside, and 
mix them with the slang from the city. Some people don't 


like this. They're snobs. But | am not ashamed to speak like 


the countryside people speak, even with the accents fram 
the countryside, and to mix it also with city talking. That's 
also why people think this is revolutionary, because “Ah, 
you are not ashamed to talk this language, or to use these 
‘Amazigh expressions." | can put them in Arabic sentences, 
like with classical Arabic, and after that | can talk in 
countryside language, which is not really well-seen, and | 


don't give a shit. | like this, there is good expressions, there 


is good language. 


MT: And do you hold a fondness for the life of the 
countryside, for the life of the people in the countryside? 


(Cheb: Yeah, | like it too much, because in the village, in 


Middle Atlas, | think people—even if they are not in school, 
or they are not educated in the school—they are more. 
tolerant, they are more open than the youngsters now in 
the cities, Like, in Casablanca, people are more closed- 
minded than my grandmother, who was never in school, 
There are people with their PhDs in the cities, and they 

are close-minded and aggressive, but my uncles in the 
country—even if they are also close-minded, they are more 
open... like, for the hijab, we don’t have hijab in my family 
in the countryside, like girls don't do it. They don't, and they 
can meet like the men, and they can talk together. In cities 
‘now, in Casablanca, or in Rabat or Marrakech, it's more 
complicated than in the countryside. 


MT: This has been my observation, that there is a real 
tolerance in the Moroccan countryside. People may stil be 
quite religious, they may still be quite conservative in a lot 
of their views, but there is more of an understanding and 
openness of humanity—of the kind of contradictions that 
we all carry. 


Cheb: | one hundred percent agree with you. It's why I'm 
talking about this tolerance, or culture of understanding, from 
the countryside, and comparing it with the life of the city 

Where people think they are more educated or more civilised, 
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a Murder, Paris Blues), Benny Carter (A Man Called Adam, 
Fame Is the Name of the Game), and Quincy Jones (The Pawn- 
broker, The Anderson Tapes), these new kinds of films required 
an equally action-packed Black pop soundtrack, the gritty aural 
equivalent of the images on screen. Hell, even Quincy Jones, who 
‘was scoring big budget films for Sidney Lumet and television pro- 
grams (Sanford and Son, Roots) got in on the groovy gravy train, 
collaborating on the title track of Come Back Charleston Blue 
with suicidal soul man Donny Hathaway in 1972. 

‘The legendary Stax Records soul group Booker T: & the MGs 
paved the Black soundtrack road in 1968 when they scored the 
neglected film Up Tight! Although the then-blacklisted Jules 
Dassin (Naked City, Riff) directed the masterwork as his Amer- 
ican comeback, using Martin Luther King’s assassination as the 
backdrop for a heist and murder, Up Tight! isnt officially con- 
sidered an official Blaxploitation by film historians. But for many 
Blax-buffs, its still a member of the family. 

Stax Records, one of the funkiest southern soul labels of the 
60s and 70s, was the gritty side of the Motown era, with a roster 
that included Otis Redding, Johnnie Taylor, and Carla Thomas, 
with Booker T. & the MGs as one of their most popular acts. 
According to journalist Rob Bowman, author of Soulville USA: 
‘The Story of Stax Records, the group was commissioned after the 
film was completed. In preparation to learning the art of scor- 
ing films, bandleader Booker T. spent a week with Quincy Jones. 
“Quincy was complimentary when I came to California.” Booker 
T. told Bowman. “He felt we were equals. He really made me feel 
good about the music, asking me for advice, for tips about mak- 
ing stuff funky. ‘The score was recorded in Paris, where Dassin 
‘was editing the film. 

Released asa single, the finger-snapping instrumental “Time is 
‘Tight” was a hit record that sold 600,000 copies. “Time is Tight” 
became Booker T. & the MGs second biggest single after their 
1962 Grammy winning hit, “Green Onions” Heard in fragments 
throughout Up Tight, the complete version of “Time is Tight” 
servesas the film’ coda. Three years after Up Tight!, Stax released 
two soundtracks that would become game changers. That same 
year, 39-year-old, Chicago-born, Paris-cultured director Melvin 
Van Peebles got the idea to approach Stax about releasing the 
soundtrack of his revolutionary Sweet Sweetback’s Baadasssss 
Song, with the notion to use the music as a marketing tool to 
spread the word of the movie. The film was about swaggering 
hustler Sweetback (Van Peebles) who murdered two white cops 
(LAPD) after they brutalized a revolutionary named Moo Moo. 
For the rest ofthe film, Sweetback was on the run, and the driving 
music took both the protagonist and the audience to the edge. 

Sweetback, which was as influenced by French New Wave big 
poppa Jean-Luc Godard as much as it was inspired by the spirit 
of the Watts riots, was no ordinary movie. Many film fans of all 
races thought it was a mess, while others hailed it as a master- 
piece. Van Peebles starred, wrote, directed, produced (with aloan 
from Bill Cosby), and distributed the picture himself. The film 
was endorsed by the Black Panthers and placed on their manda- 
tory viewing list. 

Hiring a then-unknown Earth, Wind, and Fire (the group 
says they were never paid) to help create the score, the album 
was also sold in the foyer of movie theaters and, according to a 
1972 Billboard story, sold 100,000 copies. “Marice (White, the 


group's leader] was good friends with Melvin, so he asked us 
to be involved in the project,” said his brother and bass player 
Verdine White. In addition, the group was managed by football/ 
movie hero Jim Brown, who later became a major Blaxploitation 
movie star himself. 

“The score is somewhere between a rather ravs, free-form 
jazz, and the funky riffs that Earth, Wind, and Fire would be- 
come famous for” British critic Richard Dyer wrote in In the 
Space of a Song: The Uses of Song in Film. According to Dyer, 
the music, “as well as supporting our sense of Sweetback’s en- 
ergy and mobility, the formal qualities of Earth, Wind, and 
Fires music also support a sense of his persistence, as the mu- 
sic itself persists, endlessly flexible in its reinvention of itself” 
Unlike the Up Tight! soundtrack, which was released a month 
after the movie, many patrons knew “Sweet Sweetback’s Theme” 
before ever peeping the film. “Usually the record came long after 


the movie,’ Van Pebble said in 2014. “But I knew the Black radio 





disc jockeys would play my music, which made people aware of 
the movie” Still, for Stax Records at least, the real breakthrough in 
the soul soundtrack market came three months later, through the 
kaller hi-hat intro, wah-wah guitar, and soulful bop that was “The 
‘Theme from Shaft” Composed by Isaac Hayes, that lead single and 
the double-album soundtrack that followed were milestones 

Shaft was a black private detective, created by white former 
New York Times journalist Ernest Tidyman in 1970, who the 
studio rightfully believed would be their foray into Black films. 
Yet, while John Shaft was a Harlem-born, ex-Vietnam vet, ‘pri- 
vate dick who was a sex machine to all the chicks,’ keyboardist/ 
songwriter/singer Hayes was a cool country cat who grew-up in 
‘Memphis, and went from working in a bloody slaughter houses 
to playing piano with the Stax band in 1964. 

‘Hayes first session was on the Otis Redding album Sings Soul 
Ballads, and later he joined forces with songwriter David Porter. 
‘Together the duo wrote the classic Sam & Dave/Blues Brothers song 
“Soul Man as well as many other compositions. “Stax was like a 
family, man, Hayes said in 1995, lounging in a suite at the Peabody 
Hotel in his hometown. “Sometimes I would sleep on the floor of 





the studio, or fall asleep 
at the piano!” 

By 1971, Hayes was 
already a successful 
songwriter and  art- 
ist when he was ap- 
proached about Shaft. 
“After Melvin did 
Sweetback, the head of 
Stax [Al Bell] set-up a 
meeting with MGM to 
discuss a concept they 
wanted to sell to Black 
consumers; it was as 
if they just discovered 
there was a Black market 
‘out there. They already 
had a leading Black ac- 
tor (Richard Roundtree], 
a Black director [Gordon 
Parks) and Black editors 
[Hugh A. Robertson/ Paul 
L. Evans], so now they 
wanted a Black composer, 
and they picked me” 

Years before becoming 

the voice of Chef on the ani- 
‘mated series South Park, the then 29-year-old Hayes was excited 
about the challenge. “I also was alittle nervous” he laughed. “I 
had never recorded a soundtrack before, and I was scared that I 
‘would mess up” The soul sonic outcome was quite the opposite. 
fier Parks gave him some footage from Shaft, he went into the 
sound lab and composed the iconic theme song, as well as the 
vibes-heavy “Ellie Love Theme” and downtempo “Soulsville” 
Parks loved it. “It was an exciting time, They turned me loose 
and let me do it” 

Holing up for four days with the Stax studio players the Bar- 
Kays, the Memphis Strings & Horns, and advisor Tom Meln- 
tosh, an American jazz trombonist, Hayes cut the music to film 
in penthouse studio on the MGM lot. “The engineer asked to 
see our charts and I told him, ‘We have no charts, just roll the 
film? We had worked out everything in our heads already, and 
‘memorized it. The first two days we laid the tracks, the third day 
‘we did the strings, and the fourth day we put down the back-up 
singers. I would go sit in my car and write lyrics. We finished a 
day and a half early” 

‘No matter how country Hayes might've been, he knew how 
to make big city music. “The Theme from Shaft” managed to 
become a pop hit crossover in an era when Carole King and 
‘Three Dog Night ruled radio, “The drums on ‘Shaft; {played 
by Willie Hall], were one reason I and so many others stat- 
ed playing” former Klymaxx drummer/producer Bernadette 
‘Cooper said in 2013, “That beat just pulled you into the song’ 
Hayes would go on to win two Grammies, a Golden Globe, 
and an Oscar for Best Song. Hayes, who was the first Black 
film composer to win an Oscar, took his seventy-nine-year-old 
grandma to the ceremony, where he performed with his chest 
‘wrapped in chains. 















Later that night, accepting the 
award from Joel Grey, he was 
dressed in a blue suede tux with 
white fur. "I didn't sit down to write 
a smash, I didnt sit down to write 
an Oscar winning song” Hayes 
later said, “but they gave me total 
freedom, and I made the kind of 
score that I wanted to make. After 
that, Iwas seen asa trendsetter” 
After the success of Shaft, both, 
the film and the soundtrack, Hol- 
Iywood realized not just the mon- 
ey-making potential of Black films 
(Shaft supposedly saved MGM 
studios from bankruptcy), but 
also the encouraged producers 
to hire top-shelf soul/funk art- 
ists for the soundtracks instead 
of massive orchestras. Without 
even trying, Hayes had created 
the template for the future of 
film funk, His platinum-plus 
success helped launch the trend 
of cool soundtracks that in- 
cluded Bobby Womack (Across 110th Street), 
Willie Hutch (The Mack, Foxy Brown), Marvin Gaye (Trouble 
‘Man), J. Johnson (Willie Dynamite), Gene Page (Blacula), and the 
avfully-underrated southern soul man Joe Simon's collabo with 
‘trombonist [J Johnson, on the theme for Cleopatra Jones. 

In 1972, 30-year-old Curtis Mayfield released Super Fly, which, 
at least artistically, surpassed what Hayes did with Shaft the year 
before. “Screenwriter Phillip Fenty and producer Sig Shore came 
to see me after a gig I did at Lincoln Center, and presented me 
with the script” Mayfield said in 1996. “Those guys made my day.” 
Already well-known in soul circles as the former leader, songwrit- 
cr, and producer of the Chicago-based soul group the Impressions 
("People Get Ready”) and co-owner of the Curtom Records label, 
‘Mayfield was psyched about Super Fly. “Every writer/producer 
thinks, ‘IFT could do a movie, I got it made’ They gave me the 
script, and I read it that night. The characters, the neighborhood, 
it came to life to me” 

Directed by Gordon Parks Jr, son of the Shaft auteur, Mayfield 
remembered, “It was the script that dictated to me what should 
be here, what should be there. ‘Freddie Dead! came to me that 
first night. I wrote more than half of the Super Fly soundtrack in 
two or three days, because I was so up about it. They asked me 
to write something where I could have a part in the movie, and 
thought, ‘Let me be Super Fly for a moment’ That was when I 
‘wrote ‘Pusherman.” In 1988, Ice-T sampled the song for his trib- 
ute to both Mayfield and rap music, “Im Your Pusher” 

Super Fly took soundtrack funky to the next level of nitty gritty. 
Featuring the bubble bath ballad “Give Me Your Love” and the bril- 
liant “Freddie's Dead.” which Fishbone covered in 1988, the album 
‘was a monster hit. “Through the main character Priest, who seemed 
to have great mental intellect despite of what he did, Iwas allowed 
to speak lyrically ofthe clothes, the persona of people who are fly, 
and what it meant to be super during those years,” Mayfield said. 
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A few months after talking to Chance, while looking through 
the cheap DVD rakes at a Brooklyn dollar store, I found a copy 
of Johnny Tough selling for a buck. When I watched the horri- 
ble 700th generation dub, the colors were faded, and it bugged 
‘me out that there was only one track, credited to Dennis Coffey 
and the Soul Searchers (courtesy of Sussex Records), Though not 
as funky or jazzy as other Blaxploitation music, the groove was 
catchy and the guitar break was fierce, 

However, in 2014, while interviewing Coffey via telephone 
from his home in Detroit for soulhead.com, I asked about that 
Johnny Tough song and he paused. “T have no idea what you're 
talking about; I dont remember the movie or song” I wasnt sure 
if Cofiey was serious or just messing with me, but my theory was 
that somebody must've lost the track in a Hollywood poker game. 

‘Towards the end of the Blaxploitation era, the films went from 
SUPER BADDD!! to super bad when budgets got lower, the 
scripts got worse, and the soundtracks were handled by less stellar 
artists, However, a decade later when rap was becoming the rage, 
the aesthetic began creeping back into the pop culture landscape, 
‘where it has lingered ever since. In the 1990s neo-Blaxplotation/ 
hip-hop flicks New Jack City, Juice, and Dead Presidents were all 
inspired by the films, ust as the soundtracks were a product of 
the seventies soul scores. 

‘My good friend Gary Harris, who A&R the bestselling New 
Jack City soundtrack in 1991 featuring Ice-T's booming theme 
track “New Jack Hustler (Nino's Theme)” and Color Me Badd’s 
smash single “I Want to Sex You Up.” told me in 2015 that "I 


gtew-up with those films, and those soundtracks by Hayes, May- 
field, and others, which became the model when T was putting 
together that album, Blaxploitation not only influenced and in- 
spired artists, but also many executives. All these years later, that 
soulful sound is still rhythmically relevant and furiously funky, 
‘The spirit of that sound is still being channeled through much of 
our contemporary pop culture.” 


As brother Isaac Hayes once proclaimed, 


DAMN RIGHT! 

















































































































DINERS ON MY MIND 





“aday’s Special, 2019 (watson, ahi) 


Art and text by Marly Beyer 


Thave thought a lot about, ofall the possible things, why am 
obsessed with diners? I can't remember not being a sucker 
for lonesome road shit, and the diner really embodies that, 
passing through, going nowhere, going somewhere, lost in 
time thing. I've gone back to my grandma's hometown in 
Kansas most years of my life for a family reunion, And there 
‘were a couple diners there that always felt very special, when 
Twas litle. They werent kitschy, or even cute, but you got a 
crappy cheeseburger and ice cream. And being there felt kind 
of like time travel even though it was the most normal thing 
in the world. [know it started back then, but teenage love for 
Kerouac and Steinbeck, old country music, and going out to 
the desert from Los Angeles really cemented the diner thing. 
‘There was a definite escapist clement to it then, 


Twas never into the '50s atomic diner vibe, but rather the 
quiet, kind of busted, kind of sad, kind of hopeful feeling of 
roadside diners always resonated. As I've grown older and 
worked in restaurants forever, I really love the human aspect. 
It just feels amplified in a diner to me, versus another kind of, 
restaurant. The “regulars” are probably more regular, because 
for some reason people like to go to diners ritualistically and 
order the same thing, while the non-regulars somehow seem 
like they're just there the one time and probably won't ever 
come through again. Also, I think about the staff alot; it’s 
way harder to make money serving eggs and coffee than it 

is serving steaks and cocktails. I think a lot about the stories 
and encounters, 


Some of these images are of a group art show and pop-up 
diner/performance I put on in my Los Angeles apartment 
last summer, Part of the genesis of that was that in my early 
to mid twenties, my ex-boyfriend and I had this dream of 
opening a diner called ‘The Standard Deluxe. We wanted to 
have a gift shop, like a lot of roadside diners do, but instead 
of selling shot glasses and magnets and crap we would sell 
cool shit made by our friends. We wanted to have rotating 
art shows on the walls, and talked about making slightly 
elevated diner food. We lived in Portland as it was becoming 
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kity, We wanted to put parmesan cheese in the hashbrowns. 
That actually sounds really instagrammy and annoying to me| 
inow. But whatever, we thought we were pretty groovy at the 

time. I have worked in restaurants long enough now to know| 
II never want to own one, but I still thought about that idea a 
Hot and just kind of decided to make it happen last summer 

hss a one-time thing. 


[The Diner “happening” was my favorite thing I've ever 

kdone. I turned my carport into a “gallery” and put up work 

py a bunch of my friends. And I turned my apartment 

lito a pretty real diner, wore a waitress’ uniform and made 
hotdogs and tuna melts and blueberry pie. There was a 

gift shop” where people sold stuff. A woman I didn't even 
Hknow until that day drove down from the Bay Area and 

old her beautiful silver jewelry! I made a bunch of funny- 
fto-me elements: a magical drink cooler, little signs for 

ithe walls, and a soundtrack of lonely country songs that 
iplayed on loop in the “gallery. I started a highly-publicized 
jinternet campaign to get Sam Elliott to come by. I really 
wanted people to get together for a one-time experience 

land remember it.I think that’s one of the best things about 
Irestaurants, perhaps especially from a serving perspective — 
lencounters that happen often only one time, but stand out in| 
Jyour mind forever. I have so many magic-moment memories 
irom my years of bartending and serving. I really wanted to 
Mdo a dive bar version of this idea this summer, but... covid, 


iMaybe next year? 








ream Sb, 2019 (spite) 


‘There is of course the cliche of people in the service industry 
being artists. And yes, a good portion of my coworkers 
have always been artistic people, More so musicians than 
anything else, I think. But almost everyone I've ever worked 
with was chasing some kind of dream, and most of the time 
that dream was in a creative field. But I've also worked with 
people who were working toward paleontology degrees, or 
careers in geography or political activism. And of course 
there are the people who work in restaurants because 
restaurants are their dream. But for the most part, everyone 
ve worked with is a little bit of a weirdo, which is certainly 
part of the charm of working in restaurants, 


Its not the best time to workin the service industry or the 
arts community, at the moment. 'm, personally, doing okay 
right now, It was really stressful at first because I didn't know 
when Id get unemployment benefits or how much Id get, 
but those coming through obviously eased that. I worry a lot 
about the future of restaurants and restaurant workers. To- 
go and cut-capacity won't work for most places that weren't 
set up as to-go spots in the first place. And workers won't 
make the same amount of money they were making before, 
‘The restaurant industry was already pretty problematic 
before the pandemic (extremely low profit margins, lack of 
benefits/security in most places, income disparity between 
front and back of house are just a few examples) but this has 
highlighted and amplified the instability of it ll, [honestly 
dont know what my future in restaurants looks like, and a 
big part of me hopes that I dont have to go back. But I do. I 
think. That part feels very scary. But also, I'm fine, and I'm 
super grateful to have been fine through all of this! 
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the planet 


Gareth Liddiard of Tropical Fuck Storm 
interviewed on March 25, 2020 


Interview and intro by Amy Gillfeather 
Photos by Jamie Wdziekonski 


There’s a compulsion to pick up a Tropical Fuck Storm 
album the moment you lay eyes on Joe Becker’s cover 
artwork. The covers are an overwhelming explosion of 
references. It might make you feel excited if wary, like 
maybe it’s only going to disappoint you as when you 
bought that Bent Fabric album with the cat on the front of 
it from the Taylor Town Value World. 


Maybe you'll spin one of their albums and try to decipher 
Liddiard’s lyrics, which likewise are soaked in more cultural 
references than you can poke a stick at. You'll find just 
as many zingers as you would while doom-scrolling on 
Twitter all morning, but instead of draining it feels like a 
reboot. And at least there’s no one in the replies missing 
the fucking point. 


Maybe when you spin it again you’ll suddenly hear Fela 
Kuti’s influence in the kinetic call-and-response. Or you'll 
hear Kim Salmon with that distinct Australian drawl. Or 
you'll hear one of the other multitudes spiraling around. 


Every deranged track pulls in a different direction with 
Liddiard and Dunn’s guitars brawling with Hammel’s 
frenetic beats. It'd feel completely unstable if the undertow 
of Kitschin’s basslines didn’t pull you back. 


Amy Gillfeather, an Australian expat residing in Detroit, 
spoke with the band’s co-founder Gareth Liddiard at the 
start of the pandemic. 


IGareth: On the ‘net? Yeah, I guess. I mean not mas- 
sive amounts, but its where everyone sort of hangs 
out now, so its an interesting thing to write about. It’s 
so all-pervasive now. I was having an argument with 
someone recently, and I said “eff what Twitter thinks,” 
jand then that person said, “well, 'm not on Twitter” 
But it doesn't matter because Twitter has changed so- 
‘ety, it’s changed the way we approach each other, and 
the way we think. Itjust dumbs shit down. The internet 
lis everywhere really, whether you're on it or not. 


feah, all that conspiracy stuff is really fascinating 
eecause it’s just that everyone's so stupid, and then 
conspiracy theories in ways made people more stupid] 
[David Icke, the main conspiracy guy, I went and saw 
im in a pub in Western Australia, a pub that was sori 
ofa really great place to see a band. I saw him there 
in fucking 1993. I remember I was drinking beers and} 
I was crunching up the cans after Td finish each one 
and I was throwing them at him—I was on acid. Since} 
then T've been fascinated with watching David Icke 
talk just cause I think he’s a fucking idiot. Yeah, so 
I?m not a conspiracy guy. 


feah, I think, because my mums side of the family’s al- 
rays been a sort of left-wing, English, Welsh, socialist 
ind of family, they've always been really rational. So 
I've always been fascinated with the irrational because I 
anit get into it because I'm stuck in the rational world. 


Its a two-sided thing because we live in the bush in 
the country, so we'e used to being isolated, but at the 
ame time the news is so thrilling, Everything's so riv- 
ting that you can't shut off the news. Everyone else is 
at home, all our friends who are actually living in the 
ity, so Tm constantly online talking to them. Its awful 
because you get drunk and then you get online. Every 
orning I wake up with this sense of remorse. I just go 
what the fuck did I do last night? and then look on- 


Its weird just being glued to the media. Like if this is| 
0 years ago we wouldn't be staring at our phones, you 
be less stressful, but then maybe wed just 
be sitting on our couch. 


Well Fiona [Kitschin, of Tropical Fuck Storm and Lid- 
iard’s wife], she was in Perth, and I was by myself for 
‘ight days, and she got to go back again for a month. 
But I've got two little fox terrier dogs who are really fun- 
1, $0 even though I'm by myself 've got them. Then I've 
got social media and al that shit so I'm not really alone. 
I'm just fucking procrastinating and stressing out look- 
ing at this COVID virus shit, but i like, stressing out is 
entertainment. I'm enjoying the whole show. 


Its the new entertainment. I's facking weird, you 

10W; its like outrage is fun, now stressing out is fun. 
{think white culture just died because now instead of 
being outraged by everything, we're gonna just be fuck, 
ing terrified. If were having fun just freaking out about| 
laying of a fucking pandemic. 


feah, we're working on new music. There’ no kind of 
lyrical content yet, but the thing is the girls are down, 
rica [Dunn] and Hammy [Lauren Hammel] are down 
in Melbourne. So I'm getting drunk every night and 
en texting them saying, “You've gotta come up before| 
e whole city goes into lockdown.” And then I'm sort 
f thinking, “Am I worried about their wellbeing, or 
just bored and I wanna hang out with them?” 
What we do is everybody comes up here and we 
ave a really good recording studio, because I'm an 
Id fart. So we just record everything up here, and 
fe have a good time because we have a huge room, 
hich is the studio, and it’s also the kitchen and this 
big hangout area. We'll be recording, socializing, as 
other friends will come up and just hang in the stu- 
Kio. There'll be someone cooking, we've got heaps of 
firinks. To answer your question, I think welll start on| 
J new album next week, but I'm trying to get them to 
some up earlier. 





Yeah, if everyone’ up here we just work. I was thinking 
that last night. [think the last time I was in a recording, 
studio, a proper one, with any of my band was 2002? 

I dont like recording studios, The way we've done it 
ever since—it’s always been a really social event. We've 
recorded amazing songs while other people are in the 
room playing poker and listening to Michael Jackson. 


It seems like it lends itself to the style of your mu- 
sic. It's a bit free-flowing. 

Yeah it’s pretty weird, but I think this one we're gonna 
do more of a pop thing, but a weird pop thing, whatev- 
cr that means. That’ a bit vague. 


‘That's alright, it leads to another question, sort of 
a few questions. I've been reading that Kim Salm- 
‘on book that came out at the end of last year and 
thinking about the kind of music that comes out of 
Westem Australia. There's a lot in the book about 
that sort of disconnection or isolation that Perth had, 
‘maybe not so much now, but at least when they 
started. Not really knowing what was going on and 
just making music ina vacuum. But you've sort of 
branched out with a lot of stylistic influences. 
‘Whatever influences you when you're young, that al- 
‘ways sticks. Ifyou were listening to, like I was, Sonic 
Youth and Neil Young, you just kind of stick with that. 
It doesnt matter how much you branch out. You've still 
got your roots. Mine was the Australian stuff—defi- 


| didn't actually realize that. | knew you'd done 
some things with him, but didn't really know the 
rest of it. 

When I left high school I became a lighting guy and a 
loader and a sound guy and a roadie. I used to drive 
him around whenever he toured in Western Austra- 
lia, It was hilarious because I was like 17 or 18, which 
is too young to drive a hire car, and then I would just 
get drunk and they would always be on heroin and 
everything else—weed, acid—they were terrible, and 
they would be drunk too, and then I would drive 
them around. 


Wow, what a start though. Did you know then this 
was something you wanted to do or were you sort 
of thrown into it? 

It just sort of happened. The guy I was living with 
straight after high school, we had a huge binge, a six- 
‘month drug binge, and at the end of it he said, “All 
right, I'm sick of this. I want to get a job and start my 
life” And I said, “Yeah, whatever,’ and I said, “What 
do you want to be?” And he said, “I want to be a 
sound engineer” 

So, we got the yellow pages and I said alright, well, 
what we're going to do is we're going to ring every 
sound company, every PA company and he was going 
to ask for a fucking job. The first one, I opened the 
page and the first company was AAA Productions— 
because it was alphabetical, obviously—and he rang 





There’s always a huge amount of improvising, so what 
you hear on records with anything that | do, it’s not the 
same live. We just go on the fly. 


nitely what Kim does and the Scientists. I grew up on 
the beach at the most northern point of town, then af- 
ter high school, I moved to where hei lived. Its a place 
called Hilton, which is like really super low rent. It a 
great place to get bashed and buy speed. And so all of 
that Scientists and Surrealists stuff, most of those songs 
are from Hilton where I was hanging out. 


Do you think it's stil a bit like that? I saw a vid- 
0 not long ago; it’s an old video of Kim driving 
around in a convertible showing people around 
the town and how it's changed and tidied up. Do 
you think it's kind of the same? 

Its tidied up. Its been gentrified a bit, but when I was 
living there it was fucking horrible, and when he was 
living there it was even worse. Because you know; hes 
15 years older than me. And I've known Kim since I 
‘was fucking seventeen. 


that and got a job straight away. Their factory was 
near us, and he went there and then came back from 
work, at you know, fucking 6 pm or something and I 
said, "How4d it go?” And he goes, “Sick. I've got a job, 
and I also got you a job!” 

‘Held met a guy who ran a lighting business. So the 
next day I went and met this lighting boss and my job 
interview, the only job interview I've ever had, was, 
he said, “Do you like The Stooges?” And I went, “Fuck 
yeah’, and he’s like, “Cool, you've got the job.” 


That's the greatest job interview of all time. 
‘Totally, and then from there it went from not just 
lighting but to everything else, any kind of roadie stuff 
you can think of. I roadied for Kim Salmon, Beasts of 
Bourbon, Rollins Band, Fugazi, the Big Day Out festi- 
vals. Yeah, it was a good job. 


Faces voula 
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feah, I think it made us. Perth was quite conservative, 
so we were as weird as you were going to get in that 
town. ‘That was with Rui (Pereira, of The Drones]. fd 
met him in high school. I remember the first time I 
laid eyes on him, and then his parents moved him out 
lof my high school because they thought Td got him 
into drugs, but he got me into drugs! And he got me 
started playing guitar. After high school, we just moved] 
in with each other straight away because we were solid. 
We played music and he would help me at the roadie 
job as well. We just did everything together. Hes awe- 
some and he’s crazy, he’ a fucking freak. Ruis dad was 

a soldier. He was fucked up. He once told us the worst 
thing in life is the rumble of an approaching tank. Just to 
bum us out. So, anyway, the bottom line is Rus insane, 
but that’s because he's a war child! But we didn't know 
that. We just were hanging out, taking acid and stuff 
With all our freak friends. But we thought we were the 
most normal people in the world. 


Yeah, well I think with the Drones stuff, we got into 

more adult stuff, songwriting stuff. Randy Newman, 
Jor not Randy Newman, but like Bob Dylan or Leonard 
{Cohen or Townes Van Zandt. We got interested in the 
craft of tall. I think if Twas to say this to someone who 
didn't know anything about the Drones, ifI said, “The 
[Drones isa bit more sensible maybe than other things 
I’ve done.’ that would give that person the wrong im- 
pression, ‘The Drones is pretty fucking mental as well. I 
mean check out all the live shit on our Bandcamp. 

was into jazz before I was into rock and roll, so 
fits always improvising and shit. There's always a huge 
lamount of improvising, so what you hear on records 
with anything that I do, its not the same live, We just 
go on the fy. 


Yeah Im a total gearhead, but I don't doit like anyone 
else. 've never done anything like anyone else, But 
then no one’s ever given me any credit for it! think 
lnow I'm a middle-aged man, people are starting to pay 
attention to me! I just do everything weird man, I don't 
give a fuck, I cant. Something happened to me, either 


fl ate odo, Tour a palictmen. I at do what they 
ell me. I've tried therapy. Ijust laugh the whole time. I 
anit do what anyone wants me to do. 


feah, Ym really oppositional! But I'm friendly! That's 
thing: when cops are telling me off I just laugh, and] 
shen therapists are trying to get to the bottom of it all 

I cant stop giggling, So I'm very oppositional, but I'm 
ry friendly. Its the same thing with any equipment or| 

ny musical ideas. I mean that's why your friend says 

‘my gear is weird. I can't do normal shit. If you're do- 
king something I've gotta go the opposite way 


I've got heaps of new shit, and my lovely wife Fiona has| 
sut me off! She said no more shit for you because we're 
bout to go into a worldwide recession. But I managed 
10 get a bunch of cool shit before that! 


INo! She doesnt! She has a really beautiful bass guitar 
Land she kind of got that early. Her first bass guitar got 
Ltolen, and then around 2001 we got her a really beau- 
ful Fender Jazz bass. An old proper vintage antique 
fone and she's been happy with that ever since. 


Oh yeah, serious. Shes been our manager forever. 
jéve been making a living out of this for fucking 17 
ars or some shit, and she can turn that shit, that hor- 

ible music, into money. She's a genius! 

Ido have ...P've got the holy grail of stupid pedals. 
I've been looking at it actually the whole time we've 
been doing this interview. Its called a Miku Stomp and 
it’ like the stupidest fucking thing in the world, but Pm| 

joing to make it the best thing in the world. I've only 
ust got it, and I got it for a bargain, 


feah! You know the one! I've got ideas for Miku. Its 
kona be good. Its gonna be the best. You watch. 


IFiona was like, “What the fuck is that?” 





feah you've gotta get more than one. I have like seven 
ow. And I've got the Korg Digital Nu:Tekt synthesizer 
id it’s a kit, 


fou've gotta build it yourself, and that’s cool. Any fucking] 
reird shit, because if youre not like everyone ese, its 
od, Whether you're jimi Hendrix or Frank Sinatra, it 
orks, That's what they were like. Maria Callas, she was 
fall pitchy, abit out of tune, a bit of a psycho. That’ what 
s her fucking cool. I just like doing shit different. 


feah they were playing the Monotrons and the OP-1, 
id then Dan Kelly was playing this weird keyboard he} 
ought at the op shop here in the middle of nowhere. 
Sean [Powell, of Surfbort] isa friend of mine, and he 
ras up at the house, and he goes out with Amy from 
yl and the Sniffers so they were both up here, and 
again, that’s that thing: social recording. We were just 
recording a song and they just happened to come up. 
So they just joined in, because you dont really have a 
thoice when you'e in our studio. 


eres tons of shit, yeah, and if you pick something 
sp and start playing, and it sounds good, you're on the 
rack. We're not fussy, and most ofthat track is Teen- 
age Engineering equipment. Any kind of new equip- 
int, any weirdness is our thing, Well just use it and 
en well put the stock standard rock and roll drums, 


Yeah, men are 
because I’m 69 kild 


fuckin’ rock and roll bass, rock and roll guitar on it as 
rll, but it’s different. 
Its like, you know, things like Einstiirzende Neu- 
fbauten, thats just, that’s a rock and roll band, you kno 
hat I mean? They're just rock and roll, it’s just guitars, 
bass, and drums, but they just have peverted the whole 
thing so heavily, but all itis, is rock and roll, it’s not 
Kifferent from Sex Pistols or Stooges or yeah, so were 
ind of the same thing 


feah, that’s the downside, totally. I really is expensive if 
you put shit on an airplane from Australia to the North-| 
smn Hemisphere and you go over the weight. So we just 
pare it down. But then its that thing. In the studio well 
make stuff up, and then a weird drum machine pattern 
can become a guitar riff. So you learn that guitar riff and} 
rou take it with you. Its just busting a habit. You don't 
ant to keep doing the Chuck Berry thing. As good as 
IChuck Berry is, 'm not Chuck Berry. There’ no point 
repeating everything, it’s like Deerhoof, they've been 
Hloing that for years, where they're just totally fucking 
reird and coming up with new approaches. 


feah, but then all the boys in the Drones, they're all my 
se. They all have houses and families and shit like that 
it was just getting hard to organize, And then you 
1ow all the girls—Fis my age, but Hammy and Erica 
are ten years younger, so they're free to move real fast 
re get an offer, 
But then, it’ just the weirdness, you've gotta bring 
weirdness. I felt like the 2000s were a very conser- 
tive time for rock and roll music because the internet 
as fucking it all up. The internet was making such a 
1ess of everything and making everyone so worried. 
’veryone was really conservative, and they had all that 
jew Rock shit. It was just boring as batshit. So I was 
ging to get out of that. And then the teens, it was 
ore about busting out of that. Now were in the roar- 


pigs! They always boss 
. I've never been a big g 
always been bossq 


ing '20s and we're all fucked. 





Yeah, it would be something like Mica 
Levi, from London. She’ a musician 
who does soundtracks. She's cool. She's 
produced a record for a girl called Tir- 
zah, Its really good. It’s all fucked up, 
like what we would do. Its all fucking 
bent out of shape and just really loose 
and fucked, but it’s beautiful. Its got 
melodies over the top. That would lit- 
erally be the only new shit. Other stuff 
‘would be like 20th-century classical shit. 


was going to say, Russian 
‘composers. 

‘There's alot of dudes who just played 
‘music that sounds like fucking noise and 
itt all atonal. Then someone like Stra- 
vinsky or Shostakovich comes along and 
uses all that shit, but makes it really me- 
lodic and gives it order and emotional 
‘weight. I'm just learning how to channel 
this ugly shit into something beautiful 
With the Drones, there was alot of mel- 
ody, but it was all fucked up. And all 

the songs are too long, so now I'm just 
learning how to chop it down. 

Its good because I grew up with girls. Three gener- 
ations of women. My dad bailed, and I grew up with 
grandma, my mum, and my sis. So if girls tell me what 
to do, Ido it. 


Your oppositional defiance switch is turned off 
‘Totally. fa girl says, “Jump offa cliff” I go, “OK!” So ll 
just get a nine minute song, and the girls go, “Gaz, thats 
too long. Make it four minutes” I go “OK? and then I do 
it, And they help me do it too, This is more of a group 
effort than anything I've ever done. When girls tell me 
‘what to do it much easier. I guess I just hate men! 


Don't we all! 
Yeah, men are pigs! They always boss me around, be- 
cause I'm 69 kilos. P've never been a big guy, soT've 
always been bossed around. 


So, on the topic of men: Joe Becker—he's done a 
lot of the artwork for your albums, 

Now he’ an example of a good man. When we were 
doing the Drones, it was always a fucking drag trying 
to get a fucking video made or to get an album cov- 
er made, So I just went fuck this, lets do something 
rad, and [looked on the ‘net and then I just looked 
and looked and looked and looked. And then I saw 
Joe Becker's thing, I got in contact with him. I was 
amazed he replied. He was very mistrustful because 
hed had a bad experience with bands, and then some- 
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how I won his trust. We went to Montreal and hung 
out with him on a tour—we finally got to meet him 
last year, and we've just been talking online ever since. 
He's a total genius. 


So did you cede creative control with that? Did 
you just get him to come up with something, or 
did you have ideas? 

Hed already made the painting we used for our first 
record. And the paintings on all of our 7 inches. But 
with the Braindrops album, he just said, “Tell me what 
the album's about, tll me all the weird shit that’s init, 
and I'll paint an album cover” 

Its like Raymond Pettibon! All of his album covers 
and gig posters had the same flavor. It just makes sense 
to have something that’s just bizarre and obtuse and 
constant. So we found our Pettibon in Joe. Joe just has 
this bizarre thing, and he’ hilarious. He’ like this sort, 
of 300 pound fucking psycho, fucking great person. 
Hes the real thing, 


‘And you guys won him over. 
Its like all of us have been brought up really weird- 

ly and badly in one way or another, so we're all abit 
fucked in the head, and he’s the same. He's the same. 
A high functioning emotional wreck. Its nice because 
‘most people in the creative game are all middle class 
and had comfortable upbringings, which is great, but 
‘were all just fucked in the head, and he’ fucked in the 
head too, so we were born for each other. 
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Peter Williams: Black Universe is a joint exhibition that 
presents Williams’ figurative and abstract paintings wl 
just opened at the Museum of Contemporary Art Detroit on 
‘Thursday, July 2,2020. 





Williams’ compelling works intertwine arthistoricalreferences, 
allegories, current events, and personal experiences. In this, 
‘two-part exhibition, which presents more than two dozen 
paintings in total, the artist addresses systemic social issues 
utilizing symbolic imagery and grotesque figures in vibrant 
compositions. Now a professor of painting at the Universi 
of Delaware, Williams taught for 17 years at Wayne Stal 
University in Detroit and remains a well-established member 
ofthe arts community here. 





Organized by the Museum of Contemporary Art Detroit in 
collaboration with guest curators Larry Ossei-Mensah and 
RebeccaMazzei, the exhibition highlights new figurative works 
from Williams’ “Black Exodus” series (on view at MOCAD) and 
“Narration and Transition,” a survey of abstract paintings (on 
view at Trinosophes). Williams presents an uncensored picture 
of dominant contemporary culture, one in which our desires, 
our humor, our complicity and brutality are unsuppressed. 














MOCAD presents ten paintings from the Black Exodus series, 
featuring a highly evolved Afrofuturist storyline that uses 
allegory, dark humor, and satire to explore anew ecologically 
focused life for Black people. The series examines the idea of 
space’ literally andmetaphorically, referring to the surface of 
the canvas, the physical realm, and perhaps mostimportantly, 
the realm of inner and outer consciousness. 
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's, referencing the ingenuity of Cuban society during 
Socialism and Williams’ time spent living in the Motor City. This 
charged body of work showcases the artist's incredible knack 
for storytelling, as well as anin-depth knowledge of arthistory 
and the history of civilization that seem tobe at hi 





He invites viewers to use their imagination when exploring a 
narrative he has constructed. 


‘These paintings often convey multiple perceptual experiences 
at once, evoking potent imagery of both a physiological and 
psychological nature—totemic forms suggestive of sexuality 
and desire, ancient cultural significance, or even his own 
experience living in his body. Williams experienced great 
trauma.asa young man, when he wasinvolved ina car accident 
that left him disabled. Flesh, muscle, blood vessels, and cellular 
activity come to mind in the visceral forms he repetitively 
makes. These elements also become solutions for figuration, 
laying the groundwork for props that emerge 

paintings, where they take on new meaning while carrying the 
DNA of their origin. 











Peter Williams: Black Universe is on view until January 10, 
2021, Itis co-curated by guest curators Larry Ossei-Mensah 
and Rebecca Mazzei and organized by the Museum of 











Universeis provided Modern Ancient Brown and wi 
support from Luis De Jesus Los Angeles. 
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THE WHOLE 
WORLD IS 
WONDERING 
WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH THE 
UNITED STATES: 


‘Freedom Highway, 
the Staple Singers’ 
1965 masterpiece 








by Mike McGonigal 
Illustration by Marly Beyer 


The following polemic was originally presented at the Pop Mu- 
sic Conference, and in 2012 it was published as a pamphlet in 
2012 by Daphne Carr’ sadly short-lived Feedback Press for 
their Pop Papers series. Two important things to note: 1) In 
2015 and to little fanfare, Legacy finally reissued the record, 
spectacularly and in an expanded edition, as Freedom High 
way Complete. 2) It remains a masterpiece. 


Tm staring at a copy Freedom Highway, of the Staple Singers’ 
1965 LP, Town a few of them, because if I see the record for 
less than 15 dollars, I'l buy one for a friend. I can't imagine 
why this album has been out of print for more than forty-five 
years, especially now that Mavis Staples has performed songs 
from the record on recent tours (notably the title cut, which 
is also included in her own 2008 release Live: Hope at the 
Hideout). 'm used to searching for interesting music, but 
here we have perhaps the single greatest musical artifact of 
the Civil Rights Era, at least in the gospel genre, recorded 
by a million-selling act—and it has to be scrounged from a 
dusty used record shop? 


Speaking very generally, there were three dominant styles of 
African-American gospel during that music’s Golden Age, 
which runs from immediately following World War Il until 
the mid- to late 1950s. You had quartets like the Swan Silver- 
tones, Highway QCs, the Blind Boys—of both Alabama and 
‘Mississippi—and the Soul Stirrers, singing in an intricate 
and often brilliant “hard” or “shouting” style (though the 
QCs and Alabama Blind Boys could wallow through dirges 
like nobody's business too.) Then there were strong, stoic, 
and slightly archaic- sounding solo singers such as Marion 
‘Anderson, Clara Ward, and Mahalia Jackson. The end of 

the 1950s brought us the Rev. James Cleveland's whopping 
choral proto-funk, which by the early 1970s was a dominant 
force in gospel. Cleveland paired keyboards with a large 
choir while working with Roberta Martin, the Caravans, and 
finally, asa solo artist. 


‘The Chicago-based Staples—Rocbuck “Pops” Staples, plus 
children Mavis, Cleotha, Pervis, and Yvonne—started to sing 
together in the late 1940s and signed their first contract in 
the early 1950s. From the start, their music was an ethereal 
hybrid. Robert Pruter, author of Chicago Soul, wrote that 
“Pops is responsible for creating... the most original gospel 
{group that emerged from the post-World War II era. He 
blended the country-blues guitar with Mavis’ deep contral- 
to to create a sound very different from all the other gospel 
‘groups of the time” 





‘The Staples’ music has its feet in both a gritty and down-home 
past and a minimal, modernist future, The Staples not only 
recorded songs affliated with (if not directly written by) 1920s 
so-called “sanctified blues” greats Blind Willie Johnson and 
‘Washington Phillips, but Roebuck’ agile, reverb-saturated gui- 
tar stinks beautifully of the Delta he grew up in, The stripped- 
down moaning vocalizations of the family members seem to 
just float inthe air forever. The arrangements are bizarrely 
spate, but its not like you want them to be anything else, 


From the get-go, the Staples incorporated elements of coun- 
try and folk into their eerie gospel-blues, That folk element. 
would become much stronger in the early 60s, when the 
band moved from the gospel and blues label Vee Jay to 
jazz and folk label Riverside. By the late 60s, the bluesy and 
stripped-down aspect would be replaced entirely by fuller 
shythm and blues arrangements, as the group moved to Stax 
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THE STAPLE SINGERS 
FREEDOK HIGHWAY 


“Our purpose was to sing songs 
that would uplift—ift people and 
give them a reason to get up in 
the morning, you know? We sang 
bositive, informative messages.” 





REEDOM HIGHIWAY 


Less 


and onto the top of the hit parade, with pleasant feel-good 
‘secular gospel hits such as ‘'l Take You There?’ “Respect 
Yourself,” and “Let's Do It Again” 


Remarkably, those hits do not suck, and the group achieved 
the needle-in-a-camel’s-eye feat of becoming pop stars while 
not losing much of their core gospel audience. But every time I 
hhear their classic 1950s sides, like their first recording of “Un- 
cloudy Day” from 1956 (a single for Vee Jay that sold upwards 





of halfa million copies), I think, “man, this is what gospel mu- 
sic sounds like in space, or on a radio plugged directly into the 
afterlife” Which is ridiculous, and also actually what I think. 


Jn 1963, the Staples became the first black group to record a 
song by Bob Dylan. Initially, I found it strange that Dylan wrote 
song in 1962 about Emmett Till’ savage slaughter in 1955, 
but it wasnit until 1965 that the Staples themselves seemed to 
write a song specifically related to the Civil Rights Movement. 


“Pons called us all to his room 


that Sunday morning and s 
‘Tm going down to Dexter Avenue 
Baptist Church to see Dr. Martin 
Luther King. I've been hearing this 
man and | want to see him. | want 
to meet him. He wanted to know if 
we'd go with him. We said, ‘Yeah, 
Daddy, we want to go.’ 








Just as an aside, its now well-known that Dylan and Mavis, 
to quote the latter, “courted for seven years” Several Dylan 
biographies recount an episode at the Newport Folk Festival 
where Dylan yelled, “Pops, I want to marry Mavis!” To which 
Pops replied, “What you telling me for? Tell Mavis!” In an 
article for the Washington Post a few years back, Mavis re- 
counted, “I thought he was just jiving, but he was serious. It 
‘was my fault that we didn't go on and get married.” Just think 
how much better the Wallflowers would have been if Mavis 
had been Jakob Dylan’s mom? 





Its important to realize that gospel music itself was already 
the soundtrack to the Civil Rights Movement. Most people 
know that the vast majority of Civil Rights leaders were also 
leaders in an African-American church, or at the very least 
affliated with African-American church leadership, since 
‘most movement meetings took place in black churches, 
Gospel was the implicit sound of black protest, before either 
the Civil Rights Movement or gospel existed in name. In the 
plantation era, African-American slaves communicated sen- 
sitive information to each other in sonic codes. Reading and 
writing were outlawed for enslaved Africans in the United 
States, a fact which greatly emphasized the use of and need 
for communication through musical modes. 


Very early on, drums were taken away in most parts of the 
country, after slave owners realized slaves were using them to 
talk to each other, and often to plan escapes and rebellions. 
‘This is why fife and drum music isso rare, and only survived 
in a handful of sparsely populated regions where one can as- 


sume the conditions were a bit more lax, such asin the north 
hill country area around Senatobia and Como in Mississippi. 
Roebuck “Pops” Staples was born in December of 1914 on a 
cotton plantation seventy-five miles south of Como, near Wi- 
ona, Mississippi, the youngest of 14 children, While growing 
up, he heard and began to play with local musicians such as 
Charlie Patton, Robert Johnson, and Son House, who you 
may know from that great movie with Ralph Macchio in it. 


Although percussive elements remained, even in a cappella 
styles, when drums were taken, a different kind of coded 
communication was called for. Christianity had been widely 
introduced to the slave population after legal decrees in 1664 
said that it was possible for Africans to be slaves and Chris- 
tian at the same time; this had been a big debate for a num- 
ber of years. Hymns and spirituals (two of the main roots of 
gospel music) were afterwards used by slaves both to vent 
against their evil masters—see also any number of songs that 
deal with the Pharoah and his armies in the Old Testament, 
or Romans in the new one—as well as to pass along infor- 
mation, “Wade in the Water” might be sung the day before 
‘an escape attempt crossing a river that night (this being the 
most well-known-to-me ex- 
ample of such a thing). 


Gospel music as we know it 
today sprung up around 1920 
in Chicago, thanks largely 

to one Thomas A. Dorsey. 

IfT may again be allowed to 
be drastically reductive, the 
music reflected every aspect 
of black life—not just spi 
tual, but political and soc 
as well. One of the earliest 
and most explicitly anti-rac- 
ist numbers arrived in 1945: 
“No Restricted Signs Up in 
Heaven’ by the Golden Gate 
Quartet (though I personally 
prefer the Capital City Quar- 
tet’ later take on it, “No Jim 
Crow Up In Heaven”). The 
most politically attuned gos- 
pel composer was Reverend 
Brewster, whose “Move on 

up a Little Higher”—Mahalia 
Jackson's first smash hit—was 
not just a song about the 
afterlife but a definite plea, 
only very mildly coded, for 





African Americans to have 
political make-up of society. 


Mahalia, the Voice, the queen of gospel, was one of Martin, 
suther King, Jes earliest supporters. Perhaps her shining mo- 
ment was when she “opened” for Dr. King at the March on 
Washington in 1963, singing Brewster's “My Soul Looks Back 


id Wonders How I Got Over.” It's alleged that it was Mahalia 
erself who spurred Dr. King into the extemporaneous part 


{his speech, when she implored something along the lines 

“Tell them about the dream, Martin!” For what its worth, 

n the United States government’ own infoUSA website, this e 
stated as fact. (Ummm, so it probably didnt happen; but 


¢ story illustrates the strong connection between the two.) 


jospel can be seen as not just a soundtrack, but a tool for the 
ichievement of justice. It was at the forefront of the movement. 
“We met Dr. King in 1963 at Montgomery, Alabama,” Mavis 

said in an interview with Chicago's PBS affiliate WTTW. “We 

hhappened to be there. We were working there that night. Pops 


called us all to his room that Sunday morning and said, Tm 
going down to Dexter Avenue Baptist Church to see Dr. Mar- 


En wt vs ek Mea Ha wad Knives wih 
hhim. We said, ‘Yeah, Daddy, we want to go’ We all went to his 
11 am. service. Dr. King was a young man. Coretta King was 
singing in the choir, and she had a baby in her arms. 


“At the end of the service, Dr. King spoke to Pops. He talked 


for a while. We got back to the hotel and Pops called us to his, 

room again. He said, ‘Listen, you all, I realy like this man’s 

message. And I think if he can preach that, we can sing it? 

And we said, ‘Okay, Daddy? So we started writing protest 

songs. Our purpose was to sing songs that would uplift—Iift 

people and give them a reason to get up in the morning, you 
1ow? We sang positive, informative messages.” 











eStaple Singers 


in April of 1965, the Staples recorde: 


'g! 
their second album for Epic Records. Their producer at the 


time was Billy Sherrill, the same man who co-wrote and pro- 

‘Nashville sheen gems like “Stand By Your Man,” “He 
Stopped Loving Her Today” and “Most Beautiful Girl in the 
World.” Sherrill spoke briefly of the album in an interview 
vith Mix magazine. “I did the Staple Singers in a Chicago 
church, This was in the late 1960s, and the riots were going 

guy: He called and asked when I 

was coming in. He said, ‘Go straight to the hotel. I'l pick y 
up. You're not riding around Chicago by yoursel 


Larger race riots didn’t actually occur in Chicago until June 
of 1966, but remembering back forty years is never easy, and 
here’s no denying there was a lot of racial tension in the 


“The whole world is wondering what’s wrong with 

he United States” Sherrills work on the album is astound- 
ing. Its such a crisp document of a live show with sound 
coming from so many sources—not only the Staples’ voices 

nd Pops’ guitar, drummer Al Duncan and bassist Phil Up- 
church, but also a full gospel choir led by Caravans founding 
member Ora Lee Hopkins, and an increasingly enthusiastic 

rd who have clearly shown up for the show expecting 

church. Sherril had the good sense to record in mono, so it 
sounds that much fuller. 


he jacket copy proclaims that “in this stirring collecti 
you will find the fervent emotions and depth of feeling that 
only the most inspired gospel, folk and handclapping music 











‘can provide,’ which is cool because we all need more “hand- 
clapping music?” presumably to keep Steve Reich's “Clapping 
“Music” company. But seriously, folks: Freedom Highway may 
be the best live gospel album by a single artist—the gentle 
sermonizing from Pops, that sprightly rhythm section, a cov- 
cr of Hank Williams “The Funeral” that flirts with cheesiness 
and lands directly on awesomeness, plus the title track. 


“Our first protest song we wrote was ‘March Up Freedom's 
Highway: That was for the march from Montgomery to Sel- 
ma,” Mavis explained, using a variation on the title. There 
were three voter registration marches from Selma to Mont- 
‘gomery, the most notorious being Bloody Sunday on March 
7, 1965, when approximately 600 nonviolent protesters were 
badly beaten. This song, this entire album, was recorded only 
‘one month later, in early April 1965, at New Nazareth Baptist 
‘Church, Pops’ downhome fingerpicking leads into a perfect, 
southern funk feel. The group's sound was growing fuller, 
stronger, and more strident at this time, with Mavis’ belting, 
‘gruff voice fully in the front and center, 


Freedom Highways highlight is a four-minute spiritual torna- 
do of “We Shall Overcome” It’s the only song on the album 
to take full advantage of the churchs choir as backup. I've 
heard so many anemic renditions in the soundtrack to any 
TV program about the big bad 1960s that [had lost a sense 
ofthe song... or I never had one, since I myself was born 
three weeks after Dr. King was assassinated. I know much 
cof what I know about the Movement via ye olde newsreels, 
and such. The Staples here provide an emotional gateway 

to one of the Movement’ sonic cornerstones, If you listen, 
you'll hear a gentleman in the church whose falling out ex- 
hortations of “yeah yeah yeah yeah yeah” (always like that, in 
fivelets) are wonderful. They grow as the song proceeds, and 
give the real feeling of a black church experience, of the kind 
of expression granted parishioners throughout all congrega- 
tions since the Holiness movement of the turn of the century. 


“We Shall Overcome” is credited to Zilphia Horton, Guy Car- 
awan, Frank Hamilton, and Pete Seeger, four well-meaning 
‘white folklorist/singers. The publishing money goes to them. 
‘Apparently most of the money earned by the song is divert- 
ed to the “We Shall Overcome” Fund, which disperses small 
{grants for cultural expression involving African Americans 
‘organizing in the US South. The tune is an adaptation of the 
1901 C. A. Tindley gospel hymn “I'll Overcome Someday” 
and is likely the best-known of what were called “freedom 
songs” This music of the protest movement was exposed to 
the nation largely through TV news coverage, and it great- 
ly affected mainstream white America. Across the country, 
white churches supportive of the Civil Rights Movement 


incorporated gospel songs into their worship service for the 
first time. The most popular Freedom Songs were tunes based 
on gospel and spiritual hymns, ifnot the actual hymns them- 
selves. “Go Tell It On the Mountain,’ “I'm Gonna Sit at the 
‘Welcome Table,’ “Lift Him Up,’ “Onward Christian Soldiers)” 
“Let My People Go,’ and “I'm A Soldier in the Army of the 
Lord’—these were sung aver and over again. 


Jailed protesters in Albany, GA spontaneously changed the 
traditional tune “Oh Mary, Oh Martha’ to “Oh Pritchett, Oh 
Kelley’—the names of their captors, local police chief Laurie 
Prichett and mayor Asa Kelley. The SNCC Singers changed. 
“Woke up this morning with my mind standing on Jesus” 

to “Woke up this morning with my mind set on freedom? 
while the Freedom Riders adapted “Ain't Gonna Let Nobody 
Turn Me Round” to reflect their Mississippi setting. But not 
all freedom songs were based on gospel numbers. One of the 
better songs crafted for the movement was based on Little 
Willie John’s minor R&B hit “Leave My Little Kitten Alone?” 
with new lyrics by James Bevel and Bernard LaFayette: “You 
better leave segregation alone/ Because they love segrega- 
tion/ Like a hound dog loves a bone!” 





Loosely stated, the old-time hymns could be said to be af- 
filiated with Dr. King and his national SCLC organization, 
while the freedom songs, which were often composed on 
the spot at rallies, were part of the younger and more rural 
SNCC movement, At the time of this recording— after the 
assassination of JFK and during the ascendancy of the black 
power and anti-war movements—the SNCC songs were be- 
ginning to peel away from King’s message of non-violence. 
Numbers like “Burn, Baby, Burn” and “Move On Over or 
‘We'll Move On Over You” became more prevalent. Sweet 
Honey in the Rock founder and SNCC song leader Bernice 
Johnson Reagon reminisced that one of the songs that was 
sung time again in almost every mass meeting was “This Lit- 
tle Light of Mine”: “This little light of mine / I'm going to 


“Any time we were together, he 
would say, ‘Stape, you gonna sing 
my song tonight, right?’ Pops said, 
‘Yeah, we gonna sing it, Doctor, we 
gonna sing it.” 
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“fervent emotions and depth of feoing.." 


let it shine’ Its an T’ song. It gives you a chance to pour into 
the sound of your singing voice your individual, personal 
commitment to be in the freedom struggle” Reverend Jesse 
Jackson said that “[with] the Staples, it was this combination 
‘of music and message that I call soul and science... they were 
talking that relevant talk. You could demonstrate to their 
music, or you could shout to their music. The Staple Singers 
were unabashedly freedom fighters” 


“After ‘Freedom Highway! we wrote ‘Washington Is A Long 
‘Walk to DC’ for the march to Washington, DG” Mavis 
continued in that TV interview. And “We'll Get Over” And 
“When Will We Be Paid For The Work We Done” “We 
joined the Movement. We traveled with Dr, King to help 
raise funds for the Movement. Pops wrote a song called ‘Why 
Am I Treated So Bad’ He had seen the Little Rock Nine. 
You know, we were sitting in the living room, watching the 
news, Pops laying back in the recliner. And everyone had 
given these kids permission to go to school, I mean, to board 
that bus: the governor, the mayor, the president. Everyone 
had given them permission to board the bus. This partic- 
ular morning when they got ready to board the bus, a po- 
liceman put his billy club across the door. And Pops, laying 
back in the recliner, he said, ‘Now why they doin’ that? Why 
they treatin ‘em like that? Why they treatin ‘em so bad?” He 
started writing that song right then [in 1960]. And it turned 
out to be Dr. King’s favorite, Any time we were together, he 
‘would say, ‘Stape, you gonna sing my song tonight, right?” 
Pops said, ‘Yeah, we gonna sing it, Doctor, we gonna sing it.” 


‘The Staples recorded “Why (Am I Treated So Bad?)" for Epic 
later in 1965, for a record of the same name, When Dr. King 
‘was assassinated in 1968, they released “Long Walk to DC” 
as a memorial. 


Recently, Austin-based music writer Michael Corcoran de- 


clared Freedom Highway his personal 
desert island disc, writing that “if only 
for the Mississippi-bred guitar groove 
and smooth, understated vocals of Roe- 
‘buck ‘Pops’ Staples, this would be a clas- 
sic. But then daughters Mavis, Cleotha, 
and Yvonne rally round to take such old 
spirituals as ‘Wade In the Water; ‘Sam- 
son and Delilah’ and Jacob's Ladder’ 
toa glorious place theyd never been 
before, This album is the magical, mys- 
tical hour before dawn, where Saturday 
night and Sunday morning meet” 


But Corcoran’s personal desert island 
Staple Singers record is not the 1965 LP version—I know this 
because only one of the three songs he mentions is on the ac- 
tual album, plus I emailed the guy to make sure—but rather 
41991 CD compilation of the same name, but with different 
music. And while that disc is a very solid overview of the Sta- 
ples recordings for the Epic label from the mid to late 1960s, 
its the kind of thing I get really worked up about because I 
sce itas indicative of the historical wrongs done to gospel all 
the time. Labels frequently don't even match the right era of 

1 group for the caver photo to their music, let alone provide 
any information aside from song titles. And those are wrong 
too, enough of the time. There are, of course, more important 
things to be worried about in the world. And on the bright 
side, the lack of care, quality, and information on so many 
gospel reissues has made becoming a fan an adventurous task, 
one that requires finding like-minded enthusiasts to share 
information. Italso gives an air of personal discovery even to 
recordings made by absolute million-sellers like the Staples, 


On the Freedom Highway CD compilation, the two songs 
that are from the original LP have the between song preach- 
talking edited out entirely. You can hardly even tell the songs 
are live. Can you imagine how incensed fans would be if they 
reissued Get Your Ya-Yas Out or At Budokan or Live and Dan- 
‘gerous—all pretty famous million selling live records, right?— 
‘with just a few of the original tunes, and the rest of ita sam- 
pler of songs from that same time frame, all between-song 
words cut out? No “this next song is the first song off our new 
album’? Let alone the fact that omitting those words removes 
much of the social and political context. 


And while on the CD compilation, they did get the right era 
for the cover photo, how much better is the original artwork 
from the 1965 LP? Here the American flag's field of stars is 
replaced by a painting of the Staples lost in song—the old fa- 
miliar white stars replaced, for once, by black ones. 





2. Jacoti Sommes, Travel Time 
(Orange Milk Record: 
February 14, 2020) 


lorangemilkrecords.bandcamp. 
com/album/travel-time 


1. Dreamcrusher, Another 
Country (Purple Tape 
Pedigree: June 5, 2020) 





‘Your Back” through “Bear Bear” ends 
things on a cozy nate, 

‘Though Travel Time was released ear- 
lier this year, Orange Milk has dutifully 
kept tapes in print, and I'll be honest: I 
really think you should get one, After a 
few listens, I guarantee you wor't be able 
to stop imagining Sommes soundtracks 
for all your favorite movies. 


3. Laraaji, Connecting with the 
Inner Healer Through Music 

& Nailah Hunter, Spells 

(both Leaving Records: 

June 5 and May 28, 2020) 


leavingrecords.bandcamp.com/ 
album/connecting-with-the-inner- 
healer-through-music 


nailahhunter.bandcamp.com/al- 
bum/spells 


‘Compiled from Laraajis 1982 cassette 
Rhythm and Blues and his 1983 lecture 
at the South East Spiritual Conferences 
(SESC) in Greensboro, NG, this edition 
was first prepared for a 3xCS box set on 
Leaving Records, Early this June, Leav- 
ing released each piece independently. 
‘Though the five movement Trance 
Gelestial that makes up the a-side is a 
characteristically beautiful listen, his tit- 
ular b-side lecture—*Connecting with 
the Inner Healer Through Music’—is, 
quite unique too. 








Particularly so for anyone that hasnit 
had the opportunity to hear Laraaji 
speak. “We are mediums... of this ocean 
of transcendental beauty” he begins. 
“Bach of us is a medium of endless infor- 
mation? His voice slowly emerges above 
a shimmering drone while he deftly 
navigates the mbira, guiding listeners 
through an inspiring exploration of self 
and sound. The entire recording is utter- 
ly transfixing, no matter how you listen. 
‘The new standalone Laraaji editions 





landed just a week after another very 
powerful Leaving release, one that 
shares his soft focus on affirmation and 
intention: multi-instrumentalist Nailah 
Hunter’ beautiful and introspective 
Spells. Appropriately enough, her debut 
is themed around rebuilding a relation- 
ship with sound, Hunter calls each track. 
a spell, building healing incantations 
from layers of sound. Together, these 
two tapes are a deep-healing dose that I 
highly recommend. 


4, Russell E. L. Butler, 
God is Change (Opal Tapes: 
April 17, 2015) 


opaltapes.com/album/god-is- 
change 


Bermuda-born and Oakland-based 
producer Russell E. I, Butler's second 
cassette, God is Change, helped trigger 


a wave of interesting new techno after 
its release, It also foreshadowed a dense 
and varied output. In 2018, Butler hon- 
ored the victims of the tragic Ghost Ship 
fire, which took 36 lives and upended 
Oakland’ local music scene. Later that 
same year, Butler also collaborated with 
fellow Oakland producer 8ULENTINA 
for an engrossing hour-long “B2B” mix- 
tape on her Club Chai imprint. 

For many longtime listeners, the fo- 
cus and weird turns of God is Change 
was probably their first introduction to 
Butler's work, andII struggle to think of 
a better album to revisit now. The deep 
primordial boogie of “Since Creation” 
and the pummeling bounce of “Mag- 
gots’ still seta high bar. Though its easy 
to gloss as minimalist or acid techno, 
Butler’ brilliant mutated percussion 
frequently shows off a much more com- 
plex pattern, 

With its cover art peering up through 
the steel latticework of a transmission 
tower, God is Change is every bit as 
potent a listen now as when it was first 
released. Though the tape is long out 
of print, you can still support Butler by 
downloading a copy via Opal Tapes, or 
checking out their personal Bandcamp 
page (russellelbutlerbandcamp.com). 
‘There are even a few copies on Discogs, 
so good luck, collectors! 














At this time... 


| wrote this on Friday, May 31st, as a response to the death 
of George Floyd and the first days of the uprising in Minneapolis. 
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by Piotr Orlov 
Illustration by Marly Beyer 


Sitting here paralyzed for days, trying to figure 
out what more I can do. Quarantined, distracted 
from grading these final papers of the Spring 
semester by the fires in my feed, knowing that 
donating to activist organizations and RTing, on 
top of crying, shaking, and cursing, is not nearly 
enough. Plus, just about anything I say or do on 
the socials feels like a f'cking performance. All of 
it—except the anger and the stream of informa- 
tion that continues to reassert the utter disdain 
that this country’s white supremacy (not just. 
‘Te'mp, but the whole friggin’ establishment) has 
for Black and Brown people, here and through- 
out the world. The insidiousness. 


Wallowing in my own exhaustion—now jobless, 
hope on a tattered string, watching the ruling 
powers fck the populace over in every way imag- 
inable—also feels self-pitying, Itis a recognition 
of my own privilege against the striking existen- 
tial sorrow that surrounds many Black American 
lives, even before the past week's events, before 
the racial disparity of the pandemic’ tolls. When 
Thear my Black and Brown friends and colleagues 
express their own exhaustion, as so many have 
over the past five days, it has the weight not just 
of the moment, or a political term, but of history. 
Personal, familial, written in volumes, reaffirmed 
constantly—and running contrary to Americas 
dip-shit self-mythologizing. 


And yet... Despite this horror-show past, with 
white supremacy’s attempts to subjugate people 
for generations, Black America’s ability to move 
society forward has been beyond fucking remark- 
able. The creation of culture, the strength of moral 
character, the depth of communal compassion. It 
is no overstatement that the moral and creative 
compass of the entire African-American com- 
munity has been among the primary lodestars of 
ay life in this country—not merely its Black ex- 
cellence. And while I do not expect all other folks 
to feel the same way I do, I most certainly judge 
those who feel contrary—or those who dismiss 
the notion that, if anyone's ever made this hard 
land great in the past, its been Black Americans. 


Or that in the struggle to understand their full 
account, you will find pretty much all contempo- 
rary crises. Its incredible that, in 2020, a majority 
of people still don't comprehend the connections 
between systemic white privilege and Black death 
in the headlines, between colonization culture and 
the overwhelming inequality rampant in American 
society, between the contemporary malaise of the 
‘Western imagination and the monochrome of its 
media, For a person who does not simply work in 
or with culture founded on the Black experience, 
but gets their very lifeblood from it, this is all a hard 
fucking pill to swallow. The big “YOU dont get it!” 


So, when thinking about WTF else I can do, as a 
writer who deeply supports Black American com- 
munities in the struggle against white supremacy, 
I thought it worthwhile to reiterate some of this 
historical record’s personal and social importance. 
Having just spent a semester teaching NYU soph- 
‘mores about how we got here—while re-reading 
classic texts by LeRoi Jones (later known as Amiri 
Baraka) and Ralph Ellison, Greg Tate and Isabel 
Wilkerson, and Nikole Hannah Jones, and dis- 
cussing the contemporary settings of these ideas 
with DeForrest Brown Jr. and Angel Bat Dawid— 
what I believe should be our collective mission is 
fresh and clear in my mind, 


This is where, for me, music comes in, Its especially 
important that anyone who listens to contempo- 
rary music in the 21st century also participates in 
reappraising these whitewashed notions, and in 
restoring Blackness back to the center of this cul- 
ture, Not only to acknowledge the proper origins 
of the forms and ideas of the culture—and thus 
acknowledge the people who developed it—but to 
act accordingly in times of crisis, which requires us 
to use our white privilege to support pro-Black and 
anti-colonialist positions in a way that could actual- 
ly lead to structural change. To “see something, say 
something” when companies belligerently mone- 
tize the (Black) people’ culture and do not recom- 
pense the community, or when cops act like over- 
seers and treat Black lives as wanton boys do flies. 


Because... Here's the thing: blues and jazz. are the 
basis of all great new music of the last 100 years— 
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paving the way for the post-modern Black elec~ 
tronic music (hip-hop, house,techno, and elec- 
tro) which isthe core of pretty much all popular 
sounds of the 21st century. And the Black experi- 
ence is the DNA of these musics—meaning, in the 
clearest terms, that we dontt get to have this music 
without the preceding burden of these lives. This 
is at the core of the accusation of “loving Black 
culture more than Black people” We do NOT get 
to do one without the other and still cal it “love” 


Unlike European art, that original Black music 
was not the product of some art-school- and con- 
servatory-learned experimentation. Or of com- 
missions from a royal court. Or of direct updates 
on thousand-year folk forms. Oral tradition and 
molecular memory aside, Black American mu- 
sic’s past was almost completely—genocidally, is 
also a word—wiped away in the Middle Passage. 
So when it came to fruition in the years during 
and after Reconstruction, it did so as a personal 
Black expression of what to do and how to live in 
this new and foreign here-and-now, one that was 
far from “home” This music is, simultaneously, 
lament and celebration, complaint and utopia, art 
and evidence, personal diary and modernist work. 
Nothing like that had been conceived before, and 
it was so revolutionary that almost no one's been 
able to build a next-level to it since, 


It was also the first musical art-form original to 
the United States, Now imagine: the engine of 
this art-form’s motivation was a desire to express 
yourself within a society that did not want to 

hhear any of what you had to say. A society that, in 
many cases, did not regard you as fully human, 
And yet think of how Black music expresses the 
full spectrum of humane truths and emotions, 
Actually, fuck it, don't read me telling you about 

it. Go listen to the Wesley Morris episode of the 
1619 Project podcast that does a far better job of 
narrating Black American music’s wonders. This is 
why remaining on the sidelines, or providing only 
cursory support to the uprising, does not sit wel. 


It is equally crucial that people around the world 
know this history when they hear a variation 

of these musics being described as “global phe- 
nomena” or “universal” or divided into “genres” 


Such terms might seem neutral, or even com- 
plimentary to its creators, but at their core, they 
move to dilute the role that the Black experience 
played in this music’ birth. And distancing it 
from the people who made it (and why they 
made it) mitigates this music’s values. What was 
once specific becomes conditional—out goes the 
particularity of its expressions (feelings, words, 
citations), and in come market-democratizing 
generalities, capitalization and trends, elements 
that tend to be elevated by whoever controls 
mass communication. This is how a local culture 
becomes a global genre, and how some people 
who make “techno” or “jazz” music in [insert 
European city here] can't comprehend why “neu- 
trality” towards George Floyd's death can be re- 
garded asa betrayal of their own creative work. 


But... They will do as they will do. And, as I 
said before, they will be judged—because itis 

on these very decisions and proclamations that 
the intention of the art (a crucial aspect in the 
value of the work—its contemporary “aura” 
some might say), that artists and their audiences 
are assessed. Just as, when I mis-step, my Black 
friends and colleagues will also judge me—and 
the humility and self-reflection with which I 
handle their criticism will say volumes about 
what my cultural intentions are, Because for 
many of us, there has never been nor will there 
ever be a disconnection between the culture we 
have sworn allegiance to, and the need to change 
society’ norms: to speak about the need for 
social justice, and to continually reassert that 
#BlackLivesMatter and #BrownLivesMatter, 





And if you continue to engage with the words and 
ideas that I hope to continue putting out into the 
world, this is their starting point. That this music— 
forall its glory and hope and joy and wrenching 
feeling and fuck-you energy and lets-love energy, 
for all that—is neither the beginning nor the end. 
It is one narrative of history's arc. That chapters of 
this history are being written all the time, some 
quietly and some in push-notifications, and some 
going on outside our windows at this moment, is a 
major scene of the permanent record. To be quiet 
is to be complicit. I choose not to be complicit. 
hope that you make that choice as well. 
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Owen Ashworth isa songwriter, singer & synthesizer enthusiast living in the western. 
suburbs of Chicago, IL. He has released albums under the names Casiotone for the Painfully 
‘Alone and Advance Base. He also runs Orindal Records, a small, independent label & mail 
order focused on vinyl & cassette releases for home recorders, gentle weirdos & melancholic 
Introverts from California to Maine, 


Mare Bell is the author of Stroppy, Hot Potatoe [sic], Pure Pajamas, and Shrimpy and Paul 
and Friends, and is a co-founder of the All-Star Schnauzer Band, His comics have appeared 
in Canadian weeklies and monthlies, The Ganzfeld. and Kramers Ergot. 


Dorothy Berry is the Digital Collections Program Manager at Houghton Library, Harvard 
University. She received her MLS from Indiana University, as well as an MA in Ethnomusicolo- 
gy from the same institution, following a BA in Music Performance from Mills College. 


Marly Beyer is a visual artist and curator based in Los Angeles, CA. 


John Brannon, Detroit's premier crooner, has crushed skulls across the globe as a 
founding member of Easy Action, the Laughing Hyenas, and Negative Approach. 


Lucy Cahill is an illustrator and the COO of an arts organization called Youth Arts 
Alliance. She made her start as a professional illustrator by designing hand drawn concert 
posters for local acts in Detroit as well as national acts. These days she is interested in the 
‘Ways art making can be an integral part of strengthening a sense of community and a sense 
of personal identity, and making change in the world. 


Jennifer Calandra is a queer New York City born mixed media artist focused on ink 
illustration, mask making, and painting. Her work draws inspiration from psychedelic Amer- 
icana motifs including '70s underground comix, erotica, kitsch and circus culture, and chal- 
lenges conceptions of gender and sexuality. Jennifer lives and works in Brooklyn, New York. 


Cody-Rose Clevidence is the author of Beast Feast and Flung Throne, both from 
‘Ahsahta Press. They live in the Arkansas Ozarks with their lion-hearted pup, Birdie. 


Michael Galinsky isa photographer, filmmaker, writer, and musician, His first pub- 
lished music photos appeared in Chemical Imbalance. Check out his filmography etc at Ru- 
mur.com and follow his Instagram, rumurpix. Galinsky plans to make a book of the ‘Scraps’ 
material in the next year 


Ana Gavrilovska lives and works in metro Detroit. She loves jazz, folklore, Scott Walk- 
et, Nico, and words, among many other things and beings, 


Amy Gillfeather is an Australian-American copy-editor and music documentary afi- 
cionado living on the west side of Detroit. 


Michael A. Gonzales has written for The Paris Review, New York, LongReads, Pitch 
‘fork and Stop Smiling. A Harlem native who came of age during the Blaxploitation era, he 
considers himself a bad mutha...shut yo mouth. 








Fayette Hauser grew up on the East Coast and came of age as the fertile Underground 
of the 1960s was blossoming. She is a graduate of Boston University, College of Fine Arts 
with a BFA in painting and sculpture. Fayette co-founded the pioneering, experimental 
theatre group The Cockettes in 1969, San Francisco. Now living in Los Angeles, she writes, 
lectures, and travels sharing her photographs, stories, and thoughtful insights, 


Katie Lass hails from the Sunbelt with a head full of starlight. Lass draws on psychedelic 
rock and amanita induced visions, draws on telescopic views and mistakes of seeing, draws 
‘on high tooth paper a world, menacing and ecstatic, one that may only be noticed like a 
{green ray- an imprint burned into the retina by the sudden disappearance of the sun behind 
the edge of the land. She currently lives in Hamtramck, Mi. with her snapdragon plant which 
flowers at odd intervals, 


Mike McGonigal enjoyed assembling this issue and hopes you like it, to. But the next 
print edition is going to melt your face clean off. 


Piotr Orlov was born in Leningrad and is based in Brooklyn. His music writing has ap- 
peared in the Village Voice, Arthur, Love Injection, Stop Smiling and other independent publi- 
cations, Others too. Follow him @RaspberryJones. 


Dwight Pavlovic is a writer and editor based in Morgantown, WV. He also helps run 
the Crash Symbols imprint with his partner, artist Liz Pavlovic (Keep On Creepin’ On), and 
their cat Madeleine, 


Michelle Mae Orr is a musician and writer living in Washington, DC, 


Luc Sante’s books include Low Life, Evidence, The Factory of Facts, Kill All Your Darlings, 
and The Other Paris. 


Jan F Svenonius is an entertainer and author from Washington, DC. 


Marc Teare is a chancer currently in charge of Hive Mind Records, Lifelong music fan 
originally from England's froZen North East, he currently resides on the South Coast where 
he nurtures a tan, works a tough job and runs a label in his ‘spare’ time. 


Mike Turner is a publicist at his own music PR firm Crashing Through Publicity and re~ 
cord label owner at HHBTM Records. He isa member of the Church of Subgenius and spends 
any time when not focused on music either on a BMX bike or obsessing over tacos and Devo. 


COVER IMAGE: Peter Williams, Rockettry, 2019, Oil on canvas, 60 x72 in, Courtesy of the 
collection of Jorge M. Perez, Miami, Florida. 
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n excerpt from the mammoth feature on Funkadelic’s 1971 LP ‘Maggot Brain’ 
which as you might have guessed, we like a little bit, by Ana Gavrilovska. 


Coming soon to a Maggot Brain near you, our deep dive into the history of this 

enigmatic record, told from the voices of as many living folks as we could find, plus 

a few on the periphery and others we thought might just have something to say on 
the subject, Whet your appetite with two excerpts. 


In 1971, this is all still new and fresh and experimental. Clinton and the gang were by now be- 
ginning to carve out their own space in the sonic landscape of the time, a down-and-dirty an- 
ti-Motown theater funk that was as serious as it was comic, a reflection of society to make you 
think paired with deeply groovy music to make you dance. The perfect combination of body 
and mind, a concept best represented by Funkadelic’s second album, Free Your Mind... and 
Your Ass Will Follow. The natural next step was Maggot Brain, with cultural commentary bleed- 
ing more overtly through the seams, reaching forward to the visionary proto-Afrofuturism of 
Sun Ra while remaining firmly rooted in the earthy eroticism of American funk and blues. 


Clinton’s concept behind the title centered around the mental rot gripping the nation, the same 
racism, warmongering in the name of freedom, and flagrant militarism that have floated to 
the top of the social pressure cooker this spring. We knew too much then, and our brains were 
rotting because of it. (We know too much now, and our brains are rotting because of it.) 


“Until we are able to change our minds, and get those maggots out of our brains...” Clinton 


says, but then trails off. The maggots have to go. “I followed through with the same concept 
in America Eats Its Young” Clinton resumes. “That whole thing was, until we learned to for- 
give and forget — it was into the hippie era, and we were relating to a lot of that stuff. Until 
we're able to clean our minds, we weren't going to be able to fix anything. And Maggot Brain 
was the epitome of that.” 


A lot of shit will be relegated to the dustbins of history, even great 
shit, simply because there's just so much shit in the world. The 
song “Maggot Brain,” though, will forever remain untouched by 
time, thanks to Eddie Hazel’ life-defining guitar solo, a thing of 
the deepest, saddest, most sublime beauty one has ever fucking 
heard, “Maggot Brain” is Eddie Hazes guitar riffs, despair dis- 
tilled and then expanded into echoes and echoes of sound wafting 
through the air, a pleading cry to Hendrix imbued with its own 
emotional force. It was timeless the instant it happened, divine 
birth of the sonic kind, 


‘The anecdote of its origin is a well-worn one; any fan with a quar- 
ter of the interest cultivated by the obsessives can tell the tale as 
though they were there. We're going to share it too, but there's 
more (or less, depending on your perspective) to it than what 
we've been told —allegedly, anyway. 


But not just yet — that’s coming in the fall issue. 
Okay... you can have one more tidbit! 


(On “Wars of Armageddon”: 

“That one, we was definitely going out on,” Clinton says now, sounding like he’s marveling at the 
mere thought of it. “We started doing that on Free Your Mind and Your Ass Will Follow, but we 
‘were trying to make our imprint on psychedelic, and the right to go there when we felt like it. 
Just coming out of Motown, which had to be straight and clean, perfectly recorded and every- 
thing, as much as possible. We were trying to go anarchy on that whole concept, as far as we 
could, because we saw that’s what was happening with rock and roll, with Jimi. He just perfect- 
ed it right from the get-go. Him and Cream, but the Rolling Stones and other groups, Beatles 
and all them, played with rock and roll from one end to the other, all the way to where Jimi 
took it with Are You Experienced. We wanted the right to go there. We didn't want to be ina 
bag and have to come up with a 45 every time we did a record. So we did some songs complete- 
ly out, not realizing that when you do that, you end up becoming something else, which is jazz. 
You know? Immediately Miles Davis took [drummer] Tiki [laughs] off that album.” 


‘A.user named soulmakossa has uploaded a nicely written piece of history called “The Tiki 
Fulwood Story” to rateyourmusic.com, which includes a memory of the same Miles Davis 
story that keyboardist Bernie Worrell told Matt Rogers in Wax Poetics, confirming that Clin- 
ton’s description is basically a literal one: “Miles took Tiki. There was a jazz club in Boston 
called Paul’s Mall, which I played with Maxine, across from Jazz Workshop — it’ not there 
anymore —on Boylston Street. Miles was at the Jazz Workshop; we were at Paul's Mall, which 
was unusual — P-Funk at Paul's Mall? O-kay! So we had just come off and Miles walked in, 
stood in the middle of the doorway, didn't say a word, just stared. You know those eyes of 
his when he stared at you; that shit go right through you. Ain't nobody say nothing. He just, 
looked, then turned and left. Next day, Tiki was gone! He went with Miles [laughs] but he 
came back, off and on?” 


The track was made possible in the first place because Detroit's United Sound Systems was 
originally a commercial studio, a place to record jingles — about a decade before Charlie 
Parker, Max Roach, and Miles Davis recorded there (1940), and nearly three before Ber- 

ry Gordy Jr. bought studio time to produce what would become his first Motown record 
(1959), after which the studio became a mainstay and revolving door for rock, funk, and 
soul acts. When Clinton and the gang arrived in 1971, they discovered they had access to 
every possible sound under the sun. “We were just pulling out boxes, and we were tripping 
our asses off anyway, and you know, with the music, everybody doing what they wanna do, 
free,” Clinton says now. 


Everybody doing what they wanna do, free! 


ALSO—THERE WILL ALSO BE SOME MORE AMAZING STUFF IN THE NEXT 
MAGGOT BRAIN. FUCK TRUMP! 
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